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ASCENT OF MOUNT SHASTA. 

BY JOHN MCKEE, OF SAN FBANCISCO. 


Mount Shasta, not only the most striking 
topographical feature of northern California, 
but the largest and grandest peak of the 
Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges, stands 
alone, at the southern end of Shasta Valley, 
in latitude 41° Sty north, longitude about 122° 
west In approaching it from the north and 
south, there is a gradual increase in the eleva¬ 
tion of the country for about fifty miles. The 
region near the base itself thus attains an 
altitude of three thousand fives hundred feet 
above the sea, and forms a ^ast pedestal for 
the Giant Butte. 

In August, 1854, Captain E.D. Fierce, then 


superintending the Yreka Water Company’s 
saw-mills, informed a few of hifjvfriends that 
he had succeeded in reaching Shasta summit, 
and invited them to attempt, with him, a 
second ascent. I gladly accepted the invita¬ 
tion, and, in company with Capt. Charles Mc- 
Derrait, was soon on the way to the saw-mills 
—the appointed place of .meeting—at the south 
end of Shasta Valley. The Indians say this 
valley was originally called Tchaste , and the 
mountain Faina—the Snowy; also Wi-e-kah 
—the White—of which Yreka is a corruption. 
The moun tain was known, however, to the 
early whites as Tchaste Peak—its pure, cold 
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mass suggesting the chaste as a suitable in¬ 
terpretation of the name. 

The superstitious red-men beheld it with 
awe, believing its inaccessible summit to be 
the home of evil spirits, that hid away in the 
clouds and shook the earth when angry. 
Colonel Fremont, writing, in 1843, of lesser 
peaks further north, says: “They have never 
yet known the tread of human foot; sternly 
drawn against the’sky, they look so high, so 
steep, so snowy and rocky, that it appears 
almost impossible to climb them ” And, from 
the time of that bold explorer down, the sum¬ 
mit of Shasta Peak had been generally 
considered beyond the reach of human daring. 

On the left of the road leading up Shasta 
Valley, stands Sheep Rock—a noticeable mass 
of rugged rock, rising as a sentinel from the 
plain—the diverging point for several trails to 
the eastward. Broad, fertile fields spread out 
from it, while sleek cattle herd in the groves, 
along a gentle stream flowing around it. It Is 
said, by old mountaineers, to have been a 
favorite resort of the mountain sheep, which 
would jump, head-foremost, down its pre¬ 
cipitous sides, where the hunter dare not 
follow; and, lighting upon their great, strong 
horns, would rebound in safety, and thus 
elude their pursuers. There are several large 
caves in the vicinity of this rock, with high, 
arched ceilings, affording ample room for 
exploration. 

The view of the mountain from Shasta 
plains is very grand; with no intervening 
mountains to obstruct the prospect, the base 
is seen resting among dense, evergreen forests; 
higher up, it is girdled with hardy plants and 
shrubs to the region of frosts, and thence the 
sheeting snow. From the northeast and 
southwest a double summit, of unequal 
heights, is presented—both rounded and 
loaded with perpetual snow; but, from most 
points, a single cone is shown. Rising ab¬ 
ruptly in grandeur and great beauty of outline, 
its white, cloud-like form, drawn clearly 
against the sky, is plainly visible from points 
to the south more than two hundred miles 
distant. There are seasons, however, when 
the monarch, shrouding the white robes that 
glisten in the summer sun, retires to gloomy 
solitudes, and sits a storm-king upon the 
clouds, invisible to mortal eye. 

We entered upon a scene of active life at 
the saw-mills. The twang of busy saws and 
the clangor of the anvil, mingling with the 
hoarse calls of the teamsters and the crashing 
of falling timber, silenced the soft murmurings 


of Shasta River, and gave evidence that an ad¬ 
vancing civilization had invaded the deep 
forests. The dry diggings iu distant parts of 
the country were to be supplied with plenty 
of pure, naming water—the miner's sine qua 
non —and the public benefited generally. The 
result, however, was unfortunate for the 
owners, and the ditch fell into decay; but, at 
the time of which we write, all seemed bright 
and hopeful. The night was spent among the 
loggers, and at noon of the following day, 
September 18th, 1854, a company of nine, 
under the guidance of Captain Pierce, set out 
from the saw-mills, well mounted and 
equipped, for the ascent of Mount Shasta. 
The ascent had been made for the first time, 
a few weeks previously, by a party under the 
same leader as above stated; but it was not 
generally believed the summit had been 
reached. We hoped, therefore, to verify their 
statement, and, in profiting by their expe¬ 
rience, avoid the dangers they encountered. 
Our course was southerly, through heavy 
timber. A brisk ride of twelve miles over an 
easy trail brought us to the meadows—a 
series of small prairies lying around the south¬ 
eastern base of the mountain. Halting to 
bait our animals upon the luxuriant grass, we* 
found a grateful lunch in a neighboring 
whortleberry patch, and drank pure water 
from a rustling stream gushing with consider¬ 
able force from under the rocks at the foot of 
the mountain. This noisy spring is the source 
of one of the main forks of the Sacramento 
River, and right joyfully does its sparkling 
water enter upon its flow, to track, with re¬ 
freshing influences, a course of four hundred 
miles ere it reaches the ocean. 

At three o’clock we were again in the 
saddle, slowly following a steep and tortuous 
trail leading over precipitous points, and 
through dense chaparral, a distance of six 
miles to the first bench of the mountain. We 
had also passed through splendid forests of 
heavy pine timber of different varieties, among 
which was tons, a new kind of pine, with the 
under side of its foliage of a light, whitish 
color, giving a beautiful appearance, and re¬ 
lieving the woods of the dark, sombre shade 
peculiar to pine forests. The tree has since 
attracted the attention of eminent botanists, 
and been classed as the silver fir. 

California possesses a remarkable flora of 
her own, containing a number of the largest 
and most beautiful coniferous trees in the 
world. The mammoth tree, sequoia gigantea, 
is found only upon the western slope of the 
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Sierra Nevada, between latitudes 34° and 41°. 
There are, however, in northern California, 
other glories of the vegetable kingdom. Yast 
forests of the red-wood tree, almost Impene¬ 
trable by reason of fallen timber, extend back 
thirty miles from the coast; resembling the 
mammoth in form and texture, this tree is 
second in size, but first in commercial value. 
In the forests around liountShasta are found 
the maple, evergreen oak, and several varieties 
of pine, including the spruce, cedar and fir. 
Chief among them all for symmetry and per¬ 
fection of figure, is the mqjestic sugar-pine, 
nearly equalling the red-wood in size, and 
excelled by none as a beautiful forest tree. 

We were now well up the mountain side; the 
shadows of evening were gathering over the’ 


Ocean, beat against their rugged sides, and 
exercise an important influence upon the 
climate. 

Securing our animals to the brush in places 
the most sheltered from the chilling wind, 
and where they could nibble at the tender 
twigs, we were soon collected around a cheer¬ 
ful camp-fire, preparing a frugal supper and 
spreading our blankets for bed. We each had 
something commendatory to say of our favor¬ 
ite mules; their wonderful endurance, 
sagacity, safety, and gentle obedience under 
proper treatment, being never-failing topics of 
remark among mountain-men. Some of 
them had queer though not inappropriate 
names, such as John Go-’long, Happy-go- 
lucky, Swift-sure, Good Intent, Gambolier. 



MOUNT SHASTA. 


valleys, and we beheld the sun go brilliantly 
down behind the Salmon Mountains. It was, 
indeed, a glorious set, cheering us with golden 
tokens of a smiling mom, as, pressing forward, 
we ascended, with a gentle rise, an extensive 
plateau, dotted with groves of stunted pines 
am! hardy shrubs.^. In about two miles we 
found a convenient camp at the foot of the 
snow, and where the main peak, beginning to 
rise abruptly in a sugar-loaf form, soars in 
conscious majesty towards the heavens. 

Tlie lower line of snow upon the vyestern 
side of tlie Cascade and SierraNevada ranges, 
in this latitude, has been stated by Lieutenant 
Abbot at seven thousand to eight thousand 
feet above sea level—a much higher elevation 
tbah is found upon the eastern side. On the 
west they present a barrier to the clouds of 
fog and rain, which, rolling up from the Pacific 


Honest Indian, etc. After supper, we joined 
in a favorite song, sung first at Happy Camp, 
and afterwards on every trail from the coast 
to the Sierras. 

The situation was suggestive of camps on 
other trails, where some of us, storm-bound 
amidst the deep snows, hdd fed our mules 
witli their cargo of flour baked into bread, 
aud kindled huge fires to keep them from 
freezing. We called to mind the dreadful 
sufferings of emigrants in crossing the stormy 
Sierras,.and the story was told of those re¬ 
lieved by Captain Yount, who was prompted 
thereto by a remarkable dream, an authentic 
account of which, taken from Doctor Bush- 
neiTs " Nature and the Supernatural,” is as 
follows: 

'As I sat by the fire, one stormy November 
night, in a hotel parlor, in the Napa Valley of 
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California, there came in a most venerable 
and benignant-looking person, with his wife, 
taking their seats in the circle. The stranger 
was Captain Yount, a man who came over 
into California as a trapper more than forty 
years ago. At my request he gave me his 
story. About six or seven years previous, in 
a mid-winter's night, he liadadream, in which 
he saw what appeared to be a company of 
emigrants, arrested by the snows of the 
mountains, and perishing rapidly by cold and 
hunger. He noted the very cast of the scenery, 
marked hy a huge perpendicular front of 
white-rock cliff; he saw the men cutting off 
what appeared to be tree-tops, rising out of 
deep gulfs of snow; he distinguished the very 
features of the persons, and the look of their 
particular distress. He woke, profoundly im¬ 
pressed witli the distinctness and apparent 
reality of his dream. At length he fell asleep, 
and dreamed exactly the same dream again. 
In the morning, he could not expel it from 
his mind. Falling' in shortly with an old 
hunter comrade, he told him the story, and 
was only the more deeply impressed by his 
recognising, without hesitation, the scenery 
of the dream. This comrade came over the 
Sierra by theCarson Valley Pass, and declared 
that a spot in the pass answered exactly to 
his description. By this the unsophisticated 
patriarch was decided. He immediately col¬ 
lected a company of men, with mules and 
blankets, and all necessary provisions. The 
neighbors were laughing, meantime, at his 
credulity. ‘No matter,’ said he; ‘I am able 
to do this, and I will; for I verily believe that 
the fact is according to my dream.’ The men 
were sent into the mountains, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson 
Valley Pass; and there they found the com¬ 
pany, in exactly the condition of the dream, 
and brought in the remnant alive.” 

There were, also, pioneers in the Mount 
Shasta settlement, accustomed to daring ad¬ 
venture, and to th'e exhibition of large-hearted 
generous traits of character, developed by 
frontier life. Their friendships were cemented 
by the perils of the desert and of the am¬ 
buscade, and their hospitalities made doubly 
sacred in the division of the last handful of 
meal McDonald, of Witchpek, Roach, of 
Happy Camp, Pierce, of Yreka, McDermit 
and Lowry, of Scott’s Valley, are a few among 
a host of names endeared to many a weary, 
hungry, invalid wanderer among strangers. 

Our captain’s “Three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, boys,” reminded us we needed rest to fit 


ns for the work ahead. After a voice of 
thanksgiving to Him who ruleth over all, we 
fell asleep—the whistling wind our lullaby. 

His “AH hands up 1” aroused us at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, and the morning preparations 
were quickly completed in the ruddy glare of 
the camp-fire. Substituting flannel over- 
shirts for coats, and laying aside all dead 
weight, such as revolvers, knives, combs, 
pipes, etc., we fell into line behind our leader 
at four o’clock, to commence the tramp by 
starlight The frozen snow presented a smooth 
surface to our feet, as heading northeasterly, 
we followed a gulch leading up between sharp 
ridges of rocks. At first we walked rapidly 
and comfortably, but as the grade of the 
ascent increased, the pace decreased, until, at 
a point perhaps two miles from camp, the 
moon peeped over the bluff before us, almost 
directly overhead. 

Planting our iron-shod shoes and stalls 
firmly in the ice, we slowly climbed, halting 
frequently to regain our breath, and reached 
a trail or track over which an avalanche had 
passed, leaving the loose bowlders bare. Acres 
of loose stones were easily set in motion; but 
daylight now enabled us to select the footings, 
testing each stone as we travelled abreast, be¬ 
fore trusting the weight upon it It was a 
treacherous trail, causing frequent slips, and 
suggesting great caution, lest a fatal mistake 
should suddenly increase our speed, in any¬ 
thing but an upward course. Onward and 
upward we climbed, until the track of the 
avalanche was placed behind us, and the 
rising sun gilded the icy banks before us. Oar 
captain, axe in hand, cut resting-places in the 
ice, until, after much severe climbing, we 
reached the foot of the Red Bluffs. This bluff 
is a conglomerate wall of reddish clay, im¬ 
bedding rocks and stones of all sizes, and 
rises perpendicularly thirty to forty feet, with 
occasional openings,or narrow passes, through 
it. It forms a ridge about one half mile long 
uorth and south, and connects the two main 
ridges lying east and west, between which 
lay the gully we had followed. It was quite 
a formidable barrier; but, with no time for 
reflection, we were clinging to its side, de- 
pendiag upon the stones not wholly imbedded 
for support. Captaiu Pierce was first up; 
then soon, with silent thanks, we all stood 
safely upon its top beside him, our first chief 
difficulties overcome. "We found this bank or 
wall to be twenty feet wide on top, with one 
vast plain of ice extending from its eastern 
side far down the mountain. This plain of ice 
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was interrupted by large fissures; was scarred, 
here and there, by the track of the avalanche, 
and gleamed with an occasional stream of 
water—“the fierce youth of some river,” 
which, bom amid the snows of ages, rudely 
bursts its bands, and seeks, with many a 
bounding leap, the more genial clime of the 
vale beneath. We easily removed several 
large bowlders from the overhanging cliff, 
which, rolling down for miles with great 
velocity, would burst into fragments on meet¬ 
ing the slightest obstruction. The scene from 
this point was surpassingly grand; The masses 
of ice around us seemed palaces sparkling with 
jewels. The tops of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains were visible, tinged with early morning 


over the icy edge of its most westerly comer, 
we saw the very dangerous path by which the 
first party had reached this bench, but which 
they were enabled to avoid in their descent, 
by the discovery of the route we had thus far 
followed. 

. We were now sensibly affected by the rare¬ 
fied condition of the atmosphere; my pulse, 
usually seventy to seventy-five, was raised to 
110; every appearance of blood had left oar 
faces and extremities, nor could we find a dis¬ 
tended vein; headaches and giddiness op¬ 
pressed us all, rendering our movements more 
and more laborious; but our courage remain¬ 
ed; so, bathing our hands and faces in one of 
the icy lakes, we undertook the next rise. 



MOUNT PITT. 


light, until the sun, with rapidly-increasing 
brilliancy, dissolved the fogs and mists from 
over the water-courses, and the diversified 
country to the south and east lay revealed. 
How beautifully its misty covering was re¬ 
moved, can only be appreciated by those who 
may witness it under similar circumstances. 

One half mile more, in a northerly coarse, 
and we had ascended a short, steep hill, 

covered with loose, red lava and slag_the 

latter resembling green molten glass—and had 
gained the second bench of the mountain, 
about five miles from camp. This is a small 
plain, with several small peaks rising from as 
many comers, and contained two or three 
ponds of water frozen over. Carefully looking 


This was a conical-shaped hill, seemingly 
formed of loose, porous or spongy lava, into 
which our feet would penetrate several inches, 
and which, giving way to the step, rendered 
the labor of climbing very severe. This pver- 
come, the summit appeared in full view, anti 
we stood in a triangular-shaped basin, with 
three distinct peaks of nearly equal height, 
rising from its angles. This basin is slightly 
depressed in the centre, and comprises per¬ 
haps an acre in. surface, about one fourth of 
which surface is merely a shell or crust of 
sulphur, potash and soda—the sulphur pre¬ 
dominating, and presenting, when cool, 
beautiful light yellow, crystalline appearance. 

Boiling water appeared at the surface 
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tlirough numerous fissures, emitting a sul¬ 
phurous gas, and giving to the whole the 
appearance of a boiling spring. 

One hundred yards above us, the most 
easterly and highest peak towered like a 
sugar-loaf. Addressing ourselves to the work, 
we accomplished our task, and clung to the 
rocks around the flag upon the very top; 
breathing with difficulty, we rested silently, 
until, at the suggestion of Captain McDermit, 
we united in three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes, and for the party that had planted 
them there five weeks before. It was now 
nine o’clock; the day had proved propitious; 
the atmosphere was bright and clear; in five 
hours we had reached the summit from the 
lower line of perpetual snow. We stood, as 
we believed, upon the most lofty point of 
Uncle Sam’s dominions, which but one other 
little party had ever reached; the world lay 
below us, and we feasted with delight upon 
the varied and extensive scenes presented to 
view from all points. 

The Sierra Nevada, Siskiyou, and Coast 
Ranges of mountains, bounded the horizon ou 
three sides, enclosing every variety of country 
from the snow-capped sierras to the sultry 
plains of the Sacramento; the water-courses 
were easily traced through the valleys; far 
away to the northeast lay glittering in the 

sun the several lakes of the Modoc country_ 

the famous Indian hunting and battle-ground ; 
there, also, lay the silvery lakes through 
which the Klamath, finding its source in the 
mountains beyond, flows with gentle current, 
until, skirting the Siskiyou range, it moves, 
with a heavy, whirling flood to the sea. Shasta 
Talley spread beneath our feet its grassy 
plains and evergreen groves, dotted with 
villages, mines and farms, the whole affording 
scenes unequalled in beauty, variety, and ex¬ 
tent of landscape, and which may not be 
adequately described. 

The mountaineers of our party recognized 
many prominent landmarks, indicating the 
long, tedious passes leading through the dif¬ 
ferent chains of mountains, and distance 
seemed annihilated as the eye included, with¬ 
in one field of vision, points of country sepa¬ 
rated in actual experience by many days’ 
travel. They confirmed Colonel Fremont’s 
description of the elevated plateau lying to 
the northeast, and containing the lakes above 
mentioned, as “ a very beautiful country; sit- 
, nated near the head of three rivers, namely, 
Fall, Klamath and Sacramento; fruitful and 
well watered, it might become, under the 


hand of civilization, a little paradise.” The 
Fail River, so called because of its frequent 
cascades, flows north to the Columbia; the 
Sacramento, south to the Bay of San Fran¬ 
cisco; while the Klamath, flowing west, 
drains the third great depression of the whole 
land. This Klamath River becomes a mighty 
torrent when swollen by the rain and snow of 
winter (a perpendicular rise of one hundred 
and thirty feet above low water having been 
recorded, at Martin’s Ferry, in 1862, when a 
Wire bridge at that elevation was washed 
away); then, a boiling flood sweeps roaring 
through its rocky canons, and along its rugged 
banks; the artistic fish-dams, where the skill¬ 
ful Indians spear the active salmon, are ail 
carried away;, the miners, with their wheels 
and sluices, are driven to the hills, and none 
but the most adventurous dare risk the 
passage of its angry flood. 

The western chain of the Sierra Nevada 
was seen trending along the horizon, far 
away to the southeast, marked by numerous 
points, and bearing up the snowy crest of 
Lassen’s Peak—a volcanic cone, over den 
thousand feet high. A large extent of rough 
and broken country stretched westward from 
their base, the home and hiding-places of the 
murderous Pitt River savage. In those wilds 
it was supposed the long-sought-for Lost 
Cabin mi g h t be found. The story runs that, 
in the early days, a prospecting party was 
taken by an Indian guide to wonderfully rich 
diggings east of Mount Shasta. After proriiig 
the mines, and building a cabin, the party re¬ 
turned to Treka for the winter’s supplies; 
they came and departed by night, shrouding 
tlreir movements with great secrecy; but it 
was known that they had suddenly become 
able to buy so largely;-their dust was new in 
the market; the wanderers had spoken of 
“our cabin,” and it soon became whispered 
around that the earnest men, quietly putting 
up miner’s stores, had struck new and rich 
diggings. Arrangements were made to follow 
them, but they got away unobserved. Great 
interest was manifested for their return iu 
the spring, with their pile; but the ill-fated 
men were never heard from afterwards, hav¬ 
ing fallen victims to the cupidity of the 
treacherous savages. The new diggings, 
though often searched for, have never been 
found, and to this day, the story of the Lost 
Cabin is not forgotten. 

To the south, the broad, fertile valley of the 
Sacramento,lay in full view, though separated 
from us by sixty miles of rough and heavily- 
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wooded country, traversed by the several 
streams which unite to form the Sacramento 
Biver. Perhaps the most striking views of 
this mountain are to be had from points 
thirty to forty miles distant, on the trail lead¬ 
ing up the river through this broken country; 
and the tourist, who may desire to become 
acquainted with the noblest features of 
California mountain scenery, should not fail 
to take the route to the summit of Mount 
Shasta. Westward and northwest, the lofty 
chains of the Salmon and Trinity spread their 
ridges and spurs in a tangled web of mountains 
to the coast 

Under tte Salmon ridge, snugly hid among 
the hills, lies Scott’s Valley—the gem of the 
mountains—sparkling with purling streams, 
meandering through green pastures and fields 
of golden com. The bear and the antelope 
forsake with reluctance its fragrant meadow® 
ringing with the lark’s sweet carol, and the 
beaver still play upon its willow banks, and 
haunt its cottonwood groves. There summer 
breezes rustle the ripeniug grain; the harvest 
home enlivens cheerful hearths, graced by 
Christian women, and around its sacred altars 
have been felt the hallowed influences of the 
new birth. 

The Siskiyou range—a continuation of the 
western division of the Cascade range—run¬ 
ning east and west, and from five to six thou¬ 
sand feet high, bounded our view upon the 
north; an extensive fire had been raging 
through a portion of its heavy woods, obscure 
ing the atmosphere with smoke, and hiding 
Mount Pitt, a snowy peak just beyond, about 
ten thousand feet high. 

Tims it appeared that Mount Shasta, 
though standing alone, is a great centre, from 
which diverge the different chains that render 
northern California almost one mass of 
moun tains. 

The rarefied atmosphere caused us much 
uneasiness, warning us that but little time 
was left at our command. Extending the 
arms, we endeavored to inhale the air more 
rapidiy, and thus relieve our short breathing; 
but could neither hear nor feel the air passing 
to the lungs. After carving onr names upon 
a flinty rock, and securing a few specimens of 
different formations of lime, we descended to 
the basin, to examine more particularly the 
boiling spring. The sulphurous crust was 
found to be soft, spongy and hot; forcing our 
staffs through it, boiling water followed their 
withdrawal to the surface. We ventured to 
walk upon It, notwithstanding it would yield 


to the foot, and passed directly over the crater 
of this, as we believed from numerous indica¬ 
tions, at one time active volcano; pieces of 
the crust were laid npon the snow in nearly a 
melting state, to cool and harden. The gas 
arising from its openings nauseated several of 
the party, affecting them somewhat seriously 
for a little while. The earth and stones in 
the immediate vicinity were quite warm, pro¬ 
tecting us from cold. Nothing of animal or 
vegetable life was visible; yet a dead though 
perfect wasp was found npon the summit. 

At ton o'clock we commenced slowly and 
carefully retracing our stops, which proved 
very laborious until reaching a more natural 
atmosphere, when we were partially relieved 
from our depressed condition, and pursued 
our downward course mere easily. Our iron- 
shod shoes, now worn smooth, served as skates, 
enabling ns to slide, in many places, with 
great rapidity over the slightly yielding ice and 
snow. 

At one o’clock we were again at camp, after 
an absence of nine hours. We estimated the 
distance to the summit from the lower snow¬ 
line at seven miles, and were satisfied that we 
had followed the only practicable route. 

The ascent of Mount Shasta has been made 
by several lafer parties in succeeding years. 
The Rev. J. S. Diehl made it alone in October, 
1855. In September, 1856, Captain Pierce led 
up a company of fifteen, including five ladies. 
They were twelve hours going up from the 
lower snow-line, the ladies being assisted by 
ropes and other appliances. One of them— 
Mrs. D. PL Lowry—writes that they suffered 
greatly from exhaustion, and that only by the 
greatest exertion were they able to reach the 
summit. 

The ascent may be accomplished in a favor¬ 
able season—in August or September—with¬ 
out much danger or difficulty, by stout, 
resolute men. The extreme exhaustion 
realized in ascending Mounts Blanc or Popo¬ 
catepetl, is not experienced; nor is the trial 
so dangerous, by reason of huge fissures and 
icy chasms; the main difficulty arises from 
the rarefied condition of the air, to which the 
system must adapt itself rather suddenly for 
comfort. 

The height of Mount Shasta had been 
variously estimated at from fifteen toeighteen 
thousand feet, until definitely fixed by Pro- 
fesser Whitney, California State Geologist, in 
1862, at fourteen thousand four hundred and 
forty-one feet above the sea; the same au¬ 
thority gives seven thousand six hundred and 
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twenty-nine feet as the elevation of the lower Mount Hood is also claimed to be a smolder- 
line of snow. So far as actual measurements i, lg volcano, and is said to have belched forth 
show, this is higher than any of the more clouds of smoke at the time an earthquake 
northern, or Rocky Mountain Peaks. Pro- shock was felt at San Francisco, October 8 th, 
fessor Brewer, also of the California Geological I 860 ; perhaps affording a vent for the disturb- 
Survey, states, however, that the culminating ing forces, and saving that fair city from 
point of the Sierra Nevada range is Mount serious trouble. 

Whitney, near the head-waters of King's'and Of their elevation we have no correct in- 
Kaweah Rivers, between latitudes 36° and 37°. formation; in those high latitudes the lower 
It is over fifteen thousand feet high. descent of the snow-line leads to an overesti- 

Mr. Clarence King, of the same survey, says mate of height; they may be seen, however, 
he reached an elevation on Mount Whitney from a great distance. Fremont says he saw’ 
of fourteen thousand seven hundred and forty Mount Hood very plainly one hundred and 
feet some three hundred feet below the real eighty miles distant Several of the peaks 
summit; also that he saw from the summit Of may be included in one view from the lower 
an adjoining mountain, within one field of Columbia River. It is related of Fitzhugh 



SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


vision, five snow-capped mountains over four- Ludlow and Bierstadt, that when gazing upon 
teen thousand feet, and about fifty peaks over one.of Oregon’s magnificent mountain scenes, 
thirteen thousand feet in height So far as they clasped hands and tearfully rejoiced that 
known, then. Mount Whitney is the highest they had lived to see that hour, 
mountain in the United States. There are views embracing Monnt Shasta 

While Mount Shasta is thus exceeded a few equally worthy of enthusiasm; while the 
hundred feet in height by Mount Whitney, glorions panorama spread around its lofty 
the former, because of its beautiful form and pinnacle offers to the artist an inviting field, 
commanding position amid splendid surround- The natural scenery of California and 
mgs, is, and must ever remain, the pride and Oregon is varied, beautiful and grand; very 
glory of our mountain ranges. much of it is of peculiar beauty, worthy of re- 

Oregon and Washington Territory boast of production by the painteris art; the at- 
several celebrated snow-capped peaks rising mosphere is remarkably clear, giving the eye 
from the Cascade range, chief of which are a wide range. Sometimes the wild, weird 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood, Adams, St. Helen’s, loveliness of a vale, hid under almost tropical 
Rainier, and Baker, the latter volcanic, vegetation; the refreshing sward of a seem- 
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ingly cultivated park, lit up by streams of 
running water, and shaded by majestic oaks 
with pendent mosses and dark, druidical mis¬ 
tletoe; extensive fields of golden grain, sepa¬ 
rated by grassy meadows, picturesque gardens 
and fruitful orchards, with a line of resplen¬ 
dent snowy mountains for the background, 
may be seen embodied in one grand view. 

The views from the Columbia River, in¬ 
cluding the Cascades and Dalles, the California 
(ieysers, Clear Lake, the Big . Trees—the 


Our watchful mules had become quite im¬ 
patient for our return down the mountain, 
and evinced their appreciation of our arrival 
at camp by many a friendly neigh and earnest 
tug at the picket-rope; their long, keen ears 
were alert for the familiar voice of the master; 
and the gentle pat was more than repaid by 
their ^eady yielding to the harness, as if 
assured those snowy fields were soon to be 
exchanged for clover vales. A little brandy 
and coffee braced us for the ride to the saw¬ 



PICEA BRACTEATA TREE, WITH MOUNT SHASTA IN THE DISTANCE, 


largest known growths of the vegetable king¬ 
dom—Lake Tahoe, on top of the Sierras, and 
the Yosemite Valley—a mighty chasm two to 
four thousand feet deep in these same Sierras, 
enclosing matchless cliffs and cascades, and 
without its equal in the world for sublime and 
picturesque scenery—these are each worthy 
of especial note, and, together with the chief 
snow-capped mountains, have already re¬ 
ceived attention at the hands of some of 
fhe grand masters of landscape painting. 


mills, and new life was imparted to ns, as, rest¬ 
ing in our California saddles, we enjoyed the 
rapture of motion, and bounded lightly over 
the homeward trail; and as our little season of 
recreation was drawing to a close, we realized 
that o’er the mountain trail hath it been 
especially given: 

M By the might of the sounding hoo£ to win 
Beauty without and Joy within; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen. 

And joy that till then had a stranger been.” 
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Aunt Hattie was only ton years older 
than I when I had my first offer. She was a 
very handsome woman,then, at thirty, and 
had been married several years to one every 
way worthy of her. Despite the difference in 
our ages, she was, till within a few months of 
my engagement, my companion, friend and 
adviser. When wc were parted, she to go 
some dozens of miles away, we still corre¬ 
sponded, and blessed were the two days of 
the week, Wednesday and Saturday, that 
brought me her pleasant, cheerful letters. 

My father had long been the honored 
rector of a little village church in which, 
though ho had shining talents that would 
have won him a high place among city 
cotemponv.'ies, ho had always been contented 
to remain. Ilis tastes were very quiet; he 
was a deaf lover of hooks and solitude—quite 
unfit to cope with the world, and as guileless 
ns a child in most of its matters. I played 
the organ, Juliette Ilown, a sweet, modest 
girl, sang soprano, assisted by her little 
brother, whose voice was a magnificent con¬ 
tralto, and rolled through our little church, 
causing strangers to look up In undisguised 
Amazement. We had m> regular bass; some¬ 
times Charley Wolcott, when he was homo 
for Ids vacations, would help us (but ho put 
on airs, and was not a favorite), and it hap¬ 
pened that the place scemeu always filled. X 
think the singing of our country choir was 
the best I ever heard. 

I forgot tq say that my father was not de¬ 
pendent upon his salary for support. lie had 
a modest fortune, and was thus able to gratify 
his intellectual tastes for books to its fullest 
extent. I can see his thin, sensitive face now, 
exultant with tho joy of a new purchase, 
looking over and fondling tho leaves and tho 


binding, dipping his face within, as if to 
inhale some subtle perfume, the fragrance of 
thought exotics. I never knew time to fall 
heavily on my hands, there was so much to 
do, so much to read. My mother was dead, 
and Aunt Lydia, a widow Indy, mother’s 
eldest sister, a woman who thought every¬ 
thing of etiquette, high life and wealth, had 
helped to bring me up. And yet I some¬ 
times think she had very little to do with it; 
for I always had my own way, and in tho 
matter of rearing children, my father pos¬ 
sessed a wonderful faculty. He was, in fact, 
always a child with me. 

And I was a child, indeed. At eighteen, 
people who did not know us, often asked who 
that little thing was who played the organ, 
supposing me to be a girl of fourteen or fif¬ 
teen. I really believe I looked longingly upon 
dolls even then, though I did much of tho 
family sewing, and helped my aunt in tho 
care of the household. I had now and then 
an admirer; hut I never cared for the com¬ 
pany of the gentlemen in our village, and I 
was devoted to papa. He and I were always 
together; we took long walks,botanized, read 
poetry to each other until I almost forgot 
there was anybody else in the world whoso 
attentions or preference I needed. 

I was almost twenty when an incident took 
place. IVe were at rehearsal, ns usual, with¬ 
out bass; for wc could seldom secure our 
good-natured assistant then. 

«I will tell you what, girls,” said Juliette 
IIowc—wc had another soprano, who sang 
very softly, and didn’t interfere at nil with 
Juliette’s powerful voice—“you must look 
out for your hearts to-morrow. I’ve got a big, 
magnificent cousin, you’ve heard mo tell of 
him, Nettio (addressing me); we ^> 
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to-day, is only going to stay a week; and 
such a rich voice as lio has! Ho promised 
me lie would sing to-morrow. I hadn’t the 
heart to ask him to come over to-night, ho 
was so fearfully tired. But it isn’t his voice 
so much as his eyes that you must beware of; 
lie’s handsomo to a fault; that is, I mean 
lie’s so handsomo that everybody—well, no 
matter; you can judge for yourself.” 

“ Everybody falls in lovu with him; I sup¬ 
pose that is what you were going to say,” I 
remarked, witli a little toss of my head. “ I’m 
sure I shan’t. I never saw the man yet that 
was worth it.” 

But I did, the next day, to my heart’s soro 
discomfort for many weeks, bo it said. Julian 
IIoivc was handsome, but it was the beauty 
of mind mid soul. His eyes wore wonderful; 
when once lie looked at you, you seemed 
almost lost in their light. ITavo you never 
noticed tho white halo just catching the out¬ 
lines of a public speaker? Well, whenever 
you looked at him, there was something liko 
that emanating from Ids face and figure. I 
felt, in some magnetic way, that he liked my 
playing, and, indeed, I believe I surpassed 
myself that day. As to ills voice, it was glo¬ 
rious, and thrilled more hearts than mine. 

“O Nettie,” cried Juliette, when she met 
me next day to have a talk, “ if it wasn’t for 
one tiling, I do behove you’d have captivated 
Julian. AVhy, ho lias done nothing hut talk 
of yon, and lie calls you tho sweetest village 
rose lie lias over seen. And your playing—I 
wont turn your little head by repeating his 
compliments.” 

“But what is tho one thing?” I asked, 
laughingly; hut, strangely enough, my heart 
seemed to jump to my throat. 

“ O, ho Is engaged to n very wealthy girl ill 
Philadelphia, and a great beauty, too, I liavo 
heard.” 

Farewell sweet and foolish visions, that tho 
glance of ills dark eyes had conjured up I 
Had I been silly enough to dream of him? 
Ay, both waking and sleeping, and it was 
weeks before I could banish tho haunting 
vision, hoping in my inmost heart that I 
should never see him more. 

Once again there was a flutter and stir 
in our Uttle congregation. Mr. Howe was 
burgess of Jlittenvilio, and persons of distinc¬ 
tion ivere always billeted upon him, as ho 
was, also, the wealthiest man among us. 
First rumor whispered that wo were to Imvo 
SHU nobleman among us, and then lie 
was on a visit of somo Importance, 


and wished to study tho geological formations 
of our coast, and at the same time imbibe the 
soft breezes of Mittenvillc, which was several 
miles inland, and yet hut a day’s Journey 
to tho seashore. Of course lie stopped at Mr. 
Ifoivo’s. 

Juliette put on a great deal of mock dignity 
about this time; she was a comical little puss, 
and used to tell us everything about tho man’s 
foreign ways, in such a style, that, when at 
last wo saw him at church, none of us could 
help a demure smile peeping out at the cor¬ 
ners of our mouths, By-and-by his lordship 
began to he sociable, and we found that ho 
could sing—that he had a really fine bass 
voice—that ho dyed his hair, that he had 
rather an imposing appearance, and that lie 
could be ns chatty and affablo as the humblest 
among us. X am sorry to say, that, for tho 
first time in my life, X felt a desire to attract 
I.ord Little—that was his name—and some 
of tho girls nicknamed him Little Lord, no 
was rattier undersized, with sparkling black 
eyes, black mustache—which he dyed'; curl¬ 
ing hair—crisp little curls that somehow gave 
mo a suspicion of barber’s tongs—I had not 
tho least suspicion they were false; beautiful 
manners," an agreeable smile, a winning 
tongue, and a lady’s man. At first he seemed 
very attentive to Juliette; but by degrees he 
began to court my attention, and almost 
before I know it I was engaged to him. The 
whole tiling had come about so strangely, 
that, when Iicjnade passionate protestations 
of love, and I fell that I had artfully encour¬ 
aged him, I was frightened into saying yes, 
and then felt very miserable. 

There was an interview with my father, 
and then I was called into bis study. I never 
saw him look so strangely; lie was very 
white, and Ills band trembled as ho took 
mine. 

“Is this possible?" lie asked. “Did you 
really givo any encouragement to this 
stranger?” 

“ Why, papa, don’t you like 1dm?" I asked, 
more frightened than ever. 

“I know nothing about him,” was the 
reply. “He brings good letters, and seems 
to ha a gentleman; but liavo you thought, 
my dear, what this involves? He wishes - to 
take you to England.” 

“ O papa, I never can go! I never could 
leave yon, yon know 1 nover could 1” And 
thereupon ensued a scene. 

“But, my dear,” ho said, gently releasing 
my arms, “ you havo promised this man, and 
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you know what my sentiments are. Whoever 
my child lovc3, provided he is honest and 
competent, whether ho be a blacksmith or a 
peer, I will put no obstacle in the way. Do 
you love this man, Nettie?'’ 

“I don't know” I sobbed j “not as well as 
1 do you, O papal” 

lie smiled in a sad, grave kind of way. 

“It is very sudden, very strange, very hard 
to decide upon,” lie said. 

It toas all very sudden, and I found myself 
wondering at times whether I even liked 
Lord Little. But when ho came, there was 
then a kind of magnetism in his prescnco 
that made mo think I was desperately fond 
of him. All this time I had not been idle 
with my pen. Aunt Kate was my confidant. 

“It Is very curious, Nettie,” slio wrote, 
“that your experience should bo so Yery like 
mine. When I was twenty and you wero 
ten, I, too, was engaged to a Lord Hartley, 
and lie was not unlike the description you 
give of this Lord Little, ne had red hair, a 
rather pleasant face, and the most elegant 
manners I ever saw. In fact, they captivated 
me. But pray, my dear Nettie, don’t bo in a 
hurry to marry. My precious cavalier turned 
out to be a complete impostor, and had de¬ 
ceived I dare not say how many of our best 
citizens. I do not doubt, of course, but that 
you have found the veritable Simon pure, but 
for heaven’s sake, my dear child, don't marry 
him for his title! And yet I need not say 
that to you, for I mn sure you would never 
have encouraged him if you did not Jove him.” 

My noble lover was impatient. My father's 
decision was not easy to be complied with, 
loving me so devotedly as lie did. no was 
very unwilling to wait six months, though 
the learned association for which ho was 
travelling (expending his own means, lie 
said,) would willingly give him a year in 
which to make his researches. But papa 
was inexorable, so was I. Aunt Kate’s letter 
had made me cautious. Sometimes he brought 
beautiful minerals to the house, and papa and 
lie would have such good talks. 

“I am getting to like my future son-in-law 
very well,” said papa to mo, one day. 

I was glad, and I was sorry. Contradictory 
elements seemed to have possession of mo 
lately. I protosted, when the man was out 
of sight, that I did not like him—that I never 
wanted to seo him again, and found myself 
anxiously expecting him at the usual hour, 
I am very suro I should havo cried if ho had 
not come. 


Ono day Juliette nowo came over to seo 
me. 

“And what do you think?” she cried, 
divesting herself of bonnet nnd sack; 
“Cousin Julian has given up all idea of being 
married to the Philadelphia belle. Accord¬ 
ing to my version, or rather the version I 
heard, ho gave her the mitten. I had a fancy 
that ho didn’t care very much for her, and I 
don’t believe he ever really loved her. Do 
you know, Bosebud, I think he was violently 
smitten with you? I do, indeed.” 

My heart began to thump very much 
against my will. Why should a resurrection 
of those splendid dark eyes, that had been so 
completely buried for months, give me such a 
strange, sweet thrill? And then ho knew, of 
course, that I was engaged. I felt that mo¬ 
ment as if I wero the worst of miserabJo 
sinners. 

“And I don’t suppose he has h'eard a word 
of your' engagement,” continued Juliette; 
“for wo aro like complete strangers, except 
when ho comes to Mittenvillc; never corre¬ 
spond. What will he say?” 

“ I don’t see that he’s likely to hear of it 
till we arc married and gone,” I said. 

“0, isn’t he? I expect him at father’s to¬ 
night. John Olds, at the tavern, told father. 
You know we always hear In the most out- 
of-the-way manner of his doings,” 

My mind was in a tumult all that day, and 
father looked at me more than once in his 
odd, kind way, a puzzled expression in his 
countenance. I suppose he thought I was 
unhappy because my lover had gone, and 
was not coming back till the following 
Monday. 

That afternoon brought me a wclcomo 
visitor, Aunt Kate and her little daughter 
Nettie, named after me, and the very imago 
of her mother, 

“ I thought I’d take you by surprise,” said 
Aunt Kate, after she had kissed me and held 
mo at arm’s length for inspection,* “but I am 
afraid I have not done right; you look fright¬ 
ened or flurried. Is anything going wrong?” 

“Nothing,” I said, ami hastened to correct 
her misapprehension by being even gayer 
than usual. 

“I wanted to sec this man who is going to 
take you off; because, if I don’t like him, I 
shan’t let him have you, not if he wero fifty 
lords rolled into one.” 

That evening she went 
henrsal; she wa3 a fine 
dared to think all the wa; 
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thing told mo Julian Howe would bo present; 
but it seemed wicked in me even to auticipato 
such a thing. Hut ho was there. I knew I 
should meet him; I know the tell-tale blood 
would fly up in my face, and that I should 
stand convicted before Heaven and my own 
soul as faithless to my vows. Tes, in that 
dreadful moment I know that I did not, 
never had and never should love the man to 
whom X was affianced. , 

The next day was Sunday. X norer felt so 
strangely in my life. It seemed to mo ns If I 
missed somebody, and yet that somebody was 
not Lord Little; of that I was sure. Every¬ 
thing went wrong that morning; my hair 
would tangle; I was never so long making 
my toilet, and came very near being late to 
breakfast. • 

“ My daughter Is not well,” said papa, look¬ 
ing up from his egg. 

“ 0 yes, I am quite well,” I replied, with 
my cheeks hi a fever. 

My aunt smiled. Now Aunt Lydia seldom 
smiled, and when she did, it aggravated mo 
beyond description. 

“Aunty thinks 1 am mourning for the loss 
of Pink.” 

Now Pink was one of the sweetest of 
canaries, and my favorite cat had got at Ids 
cage the night befovo and ate him at a 
mouthful, I expect; nt all events, there was 
nothing left of him hut a few feathers, 

“It was enough to make anybody sad,” 
responded Aunt Kate. “The last canary I 
had was killed by a cat, and I made a vow 
never to keep another bird. Do you know it 
made me so heart-sick?” 

“I don't think she is mourning for the 
bird," said Aunt Lydia, with another smile 
that made me angry. 

“ Well, well, it don't matter much,” said 
father. “Pass the muffins, Lydia, If you 
please.” And the conversation dropped. 

“Juliette IIowo’s cousin lias got home, 
hasn’t lie?” asked Aunt Lydia, as I walked 
to church between my two aunts. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” I replied, as quietly as 
I could. 

“ I've heard all about him,” she went on, 
excitedly. “ Mrs. Rose wrote me from Phila¬ 
delphia. She was Intimately acquainted with 
the family of tlio young lady whom he has 
treated so badly. It’s a shame of him.” 

“And I happen to know the lady’s own 

S ily. Her cousins are on my visiting list, 
jjtak tlie general sympathy Is with him, 
fljioplo hnvo wondered why bo did not 


leave lier hcl'oro. She is an arrant coquette, 
and no limn of any spirit would long put lip 
with the treatment ho lias received from 
her.” 

“Was she very beautiful?” I asked. 

' “Yes, my dear; lier skin was like alabaster, 
and her cheeks like roses; her features weto 
exactly the stipulated symmetry of the 
Grecian style, and her figure was perfect, I 
never thought she was more than pretty. 
llcauty goes deeper than mere classical out¬ 
lines with me.” 

“Still, a man who breaks oil' a marriage 
engagement is of no account,” said Aunt 
Lydia, sourly. Poor aunty 1 she had been 
dreadfully disappointed in lier youth. 

“ In most cases, but not in tbis,” said Annt 
Kate. “You know I broke off a marriage 
engagement,” she added, laughing. “Don’t 
you think it was better for me?” But Aunt 
Lydia was irritated from some cause, and 
did not answer. 

Wo were now at tlio foot of the steps, and 
had to pass through the usual number of 
loiterers to gain the vestibule. I dared not 
look up, for fear of encountering one pair of 
eyes that had power to make my heart throb 
as no other eyes liad ever done. I bad made 
many good resolutions, but It seemed as if 
they all vanished as I entered the choir-seats. 
I felt a greater degree of nervousness about 
the arrangement of my liair and the appear¬ 
ance of my dress than I had any light to in 
such a place, and conscience was active in 
reproving me. I sat down at the organ, and, 
as I played the first voluntary, all my soul 
seemed to go out in the wonderful combina¬ 
tions of harmony rendered immortal by 
genius. Was that because I knew he was 
near me? Who can tell? I know that I 
was at the same time very happy and very 
miserable. My eyes filled with tears as I 
thought of my affianced and 'Ids confidence 
in me. I strove to feel reconciled to tlio fate 
I had chosen, hut it seemed impossible— 
utterly beyond me. 

Juliette anil her cousin walked home with 
me that night. Papa never lingered on Sun¬ 
day evenings, ho was so worn out, and Aunt 
Kate had gone before with him. Such a 
night as it was! Almost unconsciously wo 
kept on to the little grove beyond. The 
moonlight was nearly as bright as day, and 
laid in white swaths over the fields, piercing 
into the shadows about us, and silvering tlio 
pine-needles nt our feet, YVe were all very 
quiet until Julian repeated a stanza of sweet 
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poetry. 0, liow it made my heart ache! 
When wo parted that night, Julian Howe 
took iny hand. Why did I allow it? Why 
did I not resent the pressure ho gave it? 

Juliette came to see me the next day. She 
looked very grave. 

“Julian has doubts,” she began, then 
checked herself; and I could see that she 
longed to tell mo something, but of cotusc I 
did not like to ask. “ Of one thing I am very 
sure,” she said, bolting indignantly upright; 
“ you don’t lore Lord Little .as you ought to,” 

"What right have you to say that?” 
asked, with burning cheeks and lips. 

“It seems to mo so awful to he engaged,” 
she went on, “ ami so dreadful not to have 
your heart in it.” I felt every word she said, 
hut did not dare to show my emotion. “I’m 
so provoked 1" she cried again, after a long 
pause, and her eyes were filled with tears. 
“If I had thought you would ho so silly ns to 
ho caught by ‘ Little Whiskers,’ I would have 
kept you out of his sight; I would, indeed.” 

“ Don't you want him yourself?” I asked. 

"I’leaso don’t insult me. It’s just because 
'I couldn’t like such an anatomy of a man 
that 1 think it Impossible you should—you 
u-Ith your lovely taste; aesthetic, Julian calls 
it, ami says your face reminds him of a blush 
rose. O my darling! why wasn't yon saved 
for him? It would bo just the prettiest 
match in the world.” 

“IIow foolishly you talk!” I cried, half 
angrily; for 0 how often I had asked myself 
that question! “As If your Cousin Julian 
eared anything for me 1 Why, he was all but 
married a little while ago.” 

“ Yes, ami like a sensible man broke off tlio 
marriage rather titan live all Ids life with one 
who was incompatible every way. It was a 
great deed, anil I honor him lor it. Ho told 
me all about it. It seems there was a captain 
in tire navy who lias long been a great 
admirer of hers. It was whispered that they 
both loved each other very much when ho 
was a lieutenant, and her father objected to 
the match. Well, for six months lie lias been 
home, and Miss Casino has been playing fast 
ami loose with both him and Julian. At last 
Julian asked for an explanation, and slio 
excused her conduct in such a way that 
Julian was more shocked than ever. I think 
my cousin was, at first, attracted by her 
beauty; blithe needs.something more than 
outside loveliness to satisfy his idea of 
womanhood. I think so much of him; he is 
just like a brother to me.”' 


“ Well, ho is freo now, and I am engaged,” 

I said, slowly ami reluctantly; “so, you sec, 
Heaven didn’t mean It should make a match.” 

“ Hut you arc so much hotter suited to him, 
and lie to you,” she said, regretfully. 

“Juliette Howe, wlmt do you mean by 
talking tills way to me?” I asked, turning 
upon her, for I could not bear it; “don’t you 
know it is wicked ?” 

. She let her eyes fall slowly as slio said: 

“I don’t believe it Is.” 

“Well, it is, very wicked, knowing what 
you do. 1 am sure poor Little is all attention. 
I’ve nothing to complain of on that score.” 

“ Why do you call him poor Little ?” 

“O luisli!” I cried, driven to desperation. 

“I suppose it is foolish,” she said; “hut I 
just felt as if'I must say what I did. Are 
you angry with mo ?” 

“Just tills much,” I answered, and fell 
sobbing in her arms. 

It was a long time before I was comforted, 
hut I would listen to none of her schemes. I 
had chosen my lot, I said, with my eyes open, 
and I had no right to trifle with the feelings 
of an honest man. Of course I did not say or 
even hint tiiat I liked Julian; lmt slio herself 
saw so much that was admirable in him, that 
I fancy slio thought he was not IndilVei'ciit 
to mo. 

When she left mo, full of regrets and en¬ 
dearments, Aunt Kate came into my room. 

“ My dear,” she said, as site seated herself 
ill the chair Juliette had just led, “ I do hope 
you will get the right man.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Kate?” I said. 

“ That I have an impression that I shall 
not like your affianced at all, not even though 
ho is a nobleman. And then again,” slio 
stopped to adjust her knitting, “I saw some 
signs—-that is—in the choir last night, you 
know; I didn’t quite like it. Don't tell mo 
that ho don’t like you, that tall fellow, or that 
you don't like him; there. It’s out.” 

“I suppose you mean Juliette nowe's 
cousin ?” I said, dolefully. 

“ I don’t know Juliette’s Howe’s cousin,” 
she replied, doggedly. 

k Well, of course I know whom you mean; 
hut llow foolish to talk about it!” 

“I don’t know,” said Amit ICate, signifi¬ 
cantly; “I don’t know that it’s foolish. 
When does your intended return?” 

“ To-night,” I replied, shivering a little. 

“If you don’t love lilm, my dearoidoqit 
marry him,” slio said; “thero's 
drcadfiil as a loveless marriage.” |||||s|||p? 
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So sho left mo with her last words ringing 
in my ears, “ tlicre i3 nothing so dreadful as 
a loveless marriage.” 

The pomps and vanities of the world looked 
very small to me now. I had heretofore 
pleased myself with imaginings of tile old 
world; the fine tiling it would ho to ho mis¬ 
tress of a large estate, and ho looked up to as 
Lady Little; hut these tilings seemed but 
idle dreams to mo now. 

That night, as I heard the familiar footstep 
on tire porch, my heart sickened, I kept my 
courage up, however, and went out to meet 
him. Aunt, Kate had just gone walking 
down by tiro river, saying, laughingly, as sho 
left me, “ I shall ho tiro first to meet Inin.” 

I think tire man loved me. Certainly his 
face beamed as lie saw me, and had I not 
. drawn back, he would have taken mo to his 
bosom. Instead of that, ho shook hands 
heartily. I wished Aunt Kato back—father 
out of the study—anything rather than to bo 
alone with him. After the commonplaces 
were exhausted, we talked mineralogy, or 
rather ho talked and I listened. But pres¬ 
ently he fell back on the Howe family. 

“Juliette lias improved, I think. Uavo 
you seen her cousin?” 

Had I seen him ? What a question to ask 
mo! 

“Mr. Julian Howe is a very fine-looking 
young man,” he said, nonchalantly, “ though 
rather largo and gross, it strikes me, you 
know. Clever fellow, too, quite clever, I 
should say; a rising young man, and very 
fond of his cousin, apparently. Do you sup¬ 
pose they will get married?” 

" I don’t think it very likely,” was my reply. 

It was twilight now, and the room dark¬ 
ening rapidly with shadows. Just as I was 
longing most ardently for the arrival of Aunt 
Kate, I heard her laugh outside tlio window. 
Sho and Nettie wero a pair of romps. 

“ See,” sho said, coming into the room, her 
bonnet swung on her arm, and sho looking 
startlingly youthful, with a wreath upon her 
head. “ Nettie's doings,” she cried; “ tlio 
minx wouldn’t let me take it off, but was 
determined I should come anil show you. 
Why, how dark you nro here, child, and—I 
beg your pardon; I didn’t see; I thought 
you wero alone.” 

“ This is Lord Little, Aunt Kate,” I said, 
quietly. “Shall I get lamps?” 

“O, pray not!” said my suitor, in a quick, 
^amager voice. “I—I have injured my eyes a 
|fcwwtlo by my researches the last day or two, 
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and If you will bo so kind—tlio moon is . 
rising.” All this ho said in a quick, lies!- . 
tatlng way, very unlike his usual manner, 
and I fancied Aunt Kate strained her eyes to . 
look at him. I knew slio did not like him at 
once, by her manner, which suddenly grew' 
cold and formal. 

There was something wrong—I could feel 
It in the atmosphere; I fancied I could even 
see it in the increasing dimness. Aunt Kato 
had sat down with her bonnet in her hand, a 
thing I hardly ever knew her to do before, 
and though she chatted and tried to appear 
at her case, the silence that ensued every 
now and then seemed something dreadful. I 
tried to bo and feel unconcerned, but still I 
was conscious of a terrible anxiety; why, . 
I could not tell. It was not long before some 
friends called, and Aunt Kate rang for a light. 

I was sitting near Lord Little, and saw him 
attempt to rise, then fall back again, then 
wipe ids forehead with his handkerchief, and 
finally edgo round towards the window. 

“ I wonder what it all means,” I thought to. 
myself. “Either Lord Little is unwell, or ho 
don’t want Aunt Kate to sco him.” 

I waited Impatiently for the light; it came, 
presently, with tho visitors, and in the gener¬ 
al confusion Aunt Kate changed her seat, 
and came and sat by mo. Then she fastened . 
her great brown eyes on him. The moment 
she did that, liis face underwent a .frightful. 
change; his countenance became livid, and, 
his knees smote together. 

“Nettie, liis lordship is faint,” said my 
aunt, with a withering glance at him. “ lie 
remembers me, my dear, and in spite of somo 
changes in his appearance, I remember him, 
We wero acquainted ten years ago.” 

For a moment it flashed across my mind— 
Lord Little was an impostor, and I was freeh 
Tho poor man tried to take his leave, ho had 
lost his self-possession, mid did not attempt, 
to say a word for himself; but there was no 
help for him. Papa was summoned, and tho 
two, with Aunt Kate, went into another 
room and had it out. It was an exciting, 
time, and after receiving a withering rebuke, 
Lord Little was sent crest-rallcn from tho. 
house, in every senso of the word a little 
man. 

Wo found out much of his history after 
that. It seems that ho was a man of some. 
means, and that ho did live in Sheffield, 
England, where his property was; that ho. 
was q first-class geologist and botanist, but 
that lie had a mania for passing himself oil 
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S3 an English nobleman. It was afterwards 
ascertained that lie had married a young lady 
ill America, some years before, and whether 
she was dead or not could not bo learned. 
Sitflice it to say, that our place knew him no 
more, and that my heart turned to its first 
love; also that Julian and I both found out 
that we had been mutually smitten at first 


sight. Don’t tell mo that it is all a whim; I 
know better. 

Now, indeed, I had Aunt Kate’s hearty 
approval, and without it, I confess I should 
have felt uneasy. So we were married, Julian 
and I, and Juliettowas my first bridesmaid, 
and we are a very happy family, for father 
still stays with me. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I left college at the age of • seventeen. 
Tho death of my father had caused an event* 
ful difference? in my worldly Affairs; I was 
suddenly awakened from a dream of wealth 
and independence to the sad reality of pov¬ 
erty, and the consequent necessity of Immedi¬ 
ate employment. My father had speculated 
beyond his capital, and, unable to stand the 
shock of ruin, br huffot the waves of adversity, 
he had sunk in the vortex of the wreck. 

My mother, the kindest and the best, was 
dependent on my exertions for her support. 
1 was forced to undortake tho task, though 
my pride revolted at tho thought—for 1 was 
proud, fantastically, stupidly, proud. My 
mother had encouraged my romantic no¬ 
tions, of gentility. I not only despised the 
uniutcllectuality of mercantile pursuits, but 
dreaded, as debasing and soul-withering, the 
touch of any implements connected with 
money-making, either os a profession or a 
trade. 

I was offered an eligible situation in the 
counting-house of my father’s most intimate 
friend. I considered tho offer to be an in¬ 
sult, and commented in strong language on 
the intended degradation. With a hitter 
smilo, tho merchant asked my pardon; he 
regretted his mistake, but was not aware of 
the strength of my bank account. Ho left, us, 
and wo lost an excellent though hasty friend. 
A rich old broker offered to establish mo in 
business, and, requiring only personal security, 
exact but a modulate interest on casli ad¬ 
vanced. I rudely told tho good old man that I 
would sooner starve. My mother, .with a 
parent’s fondness, answered eyery proposal 
by requiring that my inclinations should be 
consulted; and, in accordance with my in¬ 
clination, every friendly offer was refused, 
till we were gradually left alone, in poverty 
and pride, to wish impossibilities, and taste 
the henrt-sickenings and sinkings of penu¬ 
rious respectability. 

I had, during college leisure, found amuse¬ 
ment in sketching the lineaments of various 
personages, members of our circle. I hod a 
quick eye and a ready hand, and my por¬ 
traits—for so in courtesy were the daublngs 
called—generally possessed something of a 


resemblance. Opposite to the humble lodging, 
into which we had removed after my father’s 
death, was the residence 1 of a tradesman, 
whose store was located in one of the princi¬ 
pal streets of the city. One of his children, 
a lovely, laughing girl, about two years of age; 
frequently attracted my attention. A merry 
twinkle of the eye and a constant smile beau¬ 
tifully lighted up the fat dimples of child¬ 
hood’s features, and ringlets of light glosSy 
hair curled over her round and chubby shoul¬ 
ders. Her appearance came in beautiful- 
contrast with thp marked and swarthy fea¬ 
tures and African head gear of her negro 1 
nurse. I was struck with the picture, and- 
sketched it one morning on a piece of panel, 
coloring and finishing it at my leisure. 

Tho child, a favorite with my mother, was' 
brought into my . mom, to see if she Would 
recognize the likeness of her nurse. The 
negro girl was delighted, and blazoned forth 
the story. The loan of baby’s picture was 
requested, that father might see the likeness. 
The next day produced a letter, requesting 
permission to retain tiie picture, and en¬ 
closing twenty dollars, its estimated value, 
with an offer of the like sum for the portrait 
of every member of the family. 1 was from 
home when this well-meant epistle arrived; 
but, having perused it on my return, my prldo 
took alarm, and I desired that the merchant 
should be informed that I was no hireling 
dauber, and the cosh be immediately returned. 
That was impossible. My poor parent had 
hailed this opening to a respectable profession 
with delight, had personally acceded to tho 
wishes of our neighbor, and nearly the whole 
of the twenty dollars had been expended in 
supplying the wants of our little household, 
and in procuring the actual necessaries of 
life. 

Repayment being impracticable, I gulped 
down my pride, and, forced by fell necessity, 
painted the other portraits. My friends 
again rallied round me—my industry was 
rewarded; and, when the first year of my 
mother’s widowhood had expired, I had the 
heartfelt pleasure of seeing her in compara¬ 
tive respectability and comfort, the result of 
my exertions independently and honestly 
applied. 
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Almost tho only Intimacy which I had 
formed at college was with Gerard Hayne, a 
young student from Noty -England. Ho 
seernbd devotedly attached to' iiie, soliciting, 
nay, demanding iny friendship by many acts 
of kindness, which, eventually, thawed my 
haughty disposition, and I condescended to 
receive him as my friend. In answer to a 
letter that I had sent to him at college, 
describing my change In life and subsequent 
intentions, I received the following warm¬ 
hearted effusion: 

“Deab Frank,— Your letter has sensibly 
affected me—I cannot describe how much, 
till we personally Indulge In that-communion 
whicii your absence has so distressingly inter¬ 
rupted. The same post that delivei'dd your 
mlssiie brought me a letter liiy beloved 
sister Marla. She Is most unpleasantly situ¬ 
ated—compelled, by tho will of dur lato 
uncle, our family’s benefactor, to he married 
ere she attains the age of eighteen, or suflbr 
the whole of his Immense fortune to pass 
Into tho hands of strangers. My uncle mar¬ 
ried late in life, but, making a bad choice, 
became enthusiastic In his 'admiration of 
early wedlock. My sister is Within a few 
weeks of the age Which niy uncle Imagined 
to be the hymeneal ultimatum, and her heart 
is yet untouched. Her chance Of wealth is 
well known, and Maria writes me word that 
she is environed with beaux.. I hope she will 
be cautions in her choice, for We are nil tho 
world to one another in the way of relatives; 
and I should be sorry to lose the compahion- 
ship of such a girl, by resigning her to any 
one unable to appreciate her value. 

“Frank, run home with mo and pass a 
month before you settle dotvn forever to that 
face-making profession you have chosen. I 
wish you to see Maria—to love her, if you 
can, and marry her, if she will. 

“I have often said that you were much 
atiko in features, thoughts and maimers; 
and particularly In that determined spirit of 
independence, which, through much Indul¬ 
gence, has resulted In iiidoiiiitablo pride. I 
mean not to offend you, recollect. I have 
told her the same, and have had her cherry 
lips in pouting projection for many, days 
together, in reward for my candor. 

“ I shall be with you to-morrow. Trusting 
that you will ilebin my communication en¬ 
tirely confidential, I remain, my dear Frank, 
“ Yours, truly, Gerard Hayne. 

"July, 182-.” 


I accepted this proposal without a second 
thought; the.Idea of certain independence 
almost turned my brain. A well-regulated 
mind would have scorned the thought of 
marriage as a means of wealth alone; but my 
pride conquered the whisperings of honor, 
and, in imagination, 1 already grasped her 
fortune, aud once more stood above 'the 
World. 

I accompanied my friend to his home. 
Mnrla Hayne was a beauty of the first cla3s. 

I loved her from the moment I beheld her. 
Her oval countenance and dark complexion 
reminded me of the peerless belles of old 
Castllo; her elegantly arched brows gave a 
graceful softness to tlie fire of her dark hazel 
eyes. Her brown hair,smoothed Over a wcll- 
slmped forehead, hung, In lovc-enfbldlng 
ringlets, on the peach-Uko bloom of her 
cheeks. Description cannot paint the beauty 
of her small but playful mouth, nor depict 
the graceful plogance of her swan-like neck. 
Lovers have described their mistresses, 
painters have shadowed forth the charms of 
goddesses, and sculptors have embodied their 
wonderful Idoalltics; but I had never gazed 
on llvibg beauty like Maria Hayne, and my 
heart Instantly acknowledged her sovereignty,' 
as I bowed before her shrine. 

Maria was playfuL as the graceful swan. 
Seldom cotild I eiitlee her Into serious con¬ 
versation; and, although I Was gratified In 
observing that my attentions were always 
welcome, yet the vivacity of hor disposition 
continually prevented a positive declaration 
of my love. But the affectionate Gerard 
frequently congratulated me on my success 
with his wayward sitter, and I complacently 
viewed myself ns tho future husband of the 
lovely Marla, and innster of all her wide 
domains. 

We were rambling, one delightful summer’s 
evening, through the Intricacies of a belt of 
forest skirting the Hayne estate, when the 
llvfely girl began a satirical review of her 
various lovers, and commented In thesoverest 
tones npon the apparent venality of their 
motives. My cursed pride revolted at tho 
remotest chance of an implied Insinuation, 1 
and, suddenly ceasing my usual tone of 
familiar affection, I Inquired if Miss Hayne 
suspected me of mercenary intentions. 

Marla fixed upon me a penetrating glance, 
and mildly said: 

“ Never till how, Frank. Your present 
confusion is the effect of conviction. Your 
conscience accuses you of tho. paltry motives 
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that'first iltnpplledi yolt to seek: my acqnalnt- 
nncc.i Butnevermind.; I forgive you, for I 
believe tbutyou now'prefer me, and -not: my 
estate." 

“That question, madam, may vCry peon die 
resolved," said I, In my most dignified style. 

" Nay, now, Frank, do not look so sulky. 
You, would not have mp, simple gill as' I am, 
enter Into competition with a bunch of.'real 
estate blgeilougli for the'ground:'plot of six 
cities, or. oppose my pretensions to. tho..beau¬ 
ties of stock securities.”' ; ' 

“ There Is no tided.'to p'arado a description 
of your wealth, madiip,” said Ii “Your in¬ 
sinuations are thoroughly understood." 

Why should-'I dwell ‘upon tlifa fatal In¬ 
stance of I my'besotted I pride?' The warm¬ 
hearted: girl exerted herself,to remove tho 
Ofihots of her badinage, but my. Inordinate 
self-esteem despised ' her.'explanation, and, 
like a brute, I walked haughtily away, leaving 
her to return through the forest by herself. 

Gerard Hayiie, when .made acquainted with 
my precipitancy, exerted every possible means 
of reconciliation;.but ray obdurate pride re¬ 
fused 'to' make the slightest acquiescence. 
One of my rivals told me of a speech madeby 
Maria,' tliat set my heart In. flamos. “Tell 
the painter,” said tho playful girt, “ that If tie 
confesses his fault, and begs for pardon, I will 
employ him to paint my portrait; and en¬ 
deavor toporsuade the rest of my beaux to 
patronize, him with tliolr,custom.” 

When this speech was reported to me, I 
foamed at the mouth, and sworo that Iwblihl 
have deadly revongo for the damning : Insult. 
I'ritlo, for the moment, conquered love; and 
hate, black, revengeful hate, took possession 
of. my.heart. I reniovedfrom tlio Hall, and 
trnvollodlon to New York ere 1 condescended 
to inform Gerard of my departure. My letter 
was.Insultingly cold; and I enclosed, In bank 
bills, the estimated expense of my board 
during my tojourn, according to, the ohorgos 
of the Boston and New York hotels. 

This iact of wicked, madibriitned pride 
almost bared taywidlet of, its contents; but 
I had i satisfied, my ostentation, and evinced, 
what I painfully felt to be untrue, my perfect 
independence of pecuniary results. I re¬ 
solved, also, to remain In New York >tlll my 
spirits resumed,their usual tone, and ! Should 
bo enabled 'toil face - my parent • with won tod 
calmness.: • 

' On.a gala evening, I entered oho of the 
publlo gardeus ln tho upper part of the city, 
hoping in the bustling irowd to rub off: tho 


morbid excitement under which I' labored. 
The varied nature of the entertainments at¬ 
tracted my attention; the Jovial faces ofithe 
visitors soomediito isoften the 'aspority of my 
feelings, and I entered,wltlmitiusunl alacrity, 
Into the annisoiuents of tho hour. A nierry- 
volccd damsel excited my notice. Sh'e was 
not beautiful; her.ill-fdrmed mouth and snub 
nose were but : pdorly compensated by the 
twinkle of her small 1 hut ■ piercing eyes. She 
was flaiintliigly attired; but an appearance of 
excessive good humor seemed to pervade 
every action, and lior ready laugh attested 
her enjoyment of tile scone. * . 

Whilst gazing at a flight of rockets, she fell, 
or pretended to fall Into my ai ms. Kocovor- 
ing, In groat confusion,'she apologized With 
ready phrase fan the occidental slip, which 
was owing, as slits declared, to tho Inequalities 
of the ground. A lively conversation ensued 
—she was wonderftilly deferential and polite— 
and I obtained permission,-wlillo seeing her 
homo, to. ao'cdmpany her to the theatre on 
the succeeding night. 

I should bo happy to draw a veil over this 
part of my eventful life—to liido the weakness 
of my erring! nature from'my friends, and 
keop .concealed the potoncy-of niy sorry pride. 
This girl, vulgar, ignorant and ; coarse, with¬ 
out the slightest adventitious aid, excepting 
a decent-figure and a profusion of light, frizzly 
hair, so won upon my affection by. flattering 
my pride, that! the delicate and'-high-minded 
Maria was for a time forgotten, in the specious 
delight of:an Insinuating tongue, 

A few weoks. devoted to tile costly round 
of theatres, gardens, boating parties- and 
country trips, soon exhausted: the remainder 
of my funds, My mother hid written to mo 
from our humble residence on the banks of 
the Delawnro for a fresh supply of cash, but I 
was unable to answer hnrdemands. My false 
and votton pride nllowed mo to submit to tlio 
degradation of obtaining a temporary 'supply 
from tlio pawnbroker, on the security of my 
watch and my diamond breastpin, In. prefer¬ 
ence to soliciting help from-the companions 
of my Ihtlier. 

I know that tho time allotted to Maria 
Hayne for the termination of her celibacy by 
her unde’s will would- soon expire; I knew 
that Gorard wos not rich! eiiougli tr^quletly 
resign the immense Jhi-.timo of Ills relative, 
and I knew that Marla was but too ready to 
oblige her darling brother.' I nntielpnted, 
therefore, the reception of a message from 
Gerard, requesting me to return to. the Hall 
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ami accept the hand of his fair and wealthy 
sister. 

I was sauntering down Broadway one quiet 
evening with my new acquaintance, who had 
decked herself in habiliments of every color 
lii the rainbow, when my sight was attracted 
by tho neatness of a carriage and pair, evi¬ 
dently containing a bridal party. The lady, 
habited in white, turned her head ns tho 
vehicle passed me, and I behold distinctly the 
feat ures of my adored Marla. 

Who was her husband ? when were they 
married ? I left my partner in the street, and 
ruShcd from tavern to tavern, and tore the 
papers Into shreds In my anxiety to discover 
a notice of tho wedding. My search was, for 
a time, in vain. A lad came Into the reading- 
room with a pile of Eastern newspapers from 
the postroiflee. I picked up the latest date, 
and read the announcement of tho marriage 
. of Miss Maria Ilayne to Mr. Stephen Brackett, 


of Rhode Island. ■ 

My outraged prldo burst all bounds. She 
had dared to accuso me of mercenary con¬ 
duct; yet, to secure her uncle's wealth, she 
had sacrificed herself to ago ami fat stupidity. 
Brackett was forty years old; he was a quiet, 
good-natured fool, without a positive quality 
uuder heaven. 

I soon resolved upon my course. I was 
determined that she—the false Maria—should 
not long triumph over niy weakness; but, 
like all revengeful people, I injured no one 
but myself. 

I ran to my garden beauty, and, protending 
tho most violent attachment, proposed Instant 
marriage. Deceived by the gentility of my 
manners, the quiet respectability of my dress, 
and the apparent command of money that I 
enjoyed, she imagined that she was making 
an excellent connection, and gave a willing 
consent. The next day’s papers announced 
my marriage with bliss Catherine Bishop, 
eldest' daughter of Colonel Bishop, of 
Massachusetts. 

My pride was appeased. I was married 
almost as soon as tho perfidious Marla. She 
had not triumphed over me, for I had boldly 
displayed my freedom from nil interested 
motives; I had equalled her In the public 
exhibition of personal indifference, but I had 
league j myself to Infamy and sorrow. 


CHAPTER II. 

My poverly drove me from the scene of my 
imaginary triumph without the possibility of 


giving the Inconstant Marla a parting glance. 
1 landed within a few hundred yftrds of our 
humble dwelling, with mygaildily-ulrcssed 
bride upon my arm, but with scarcely a dollar 
• in my pocket. My worthy parent gazed With 
surprise upon tho daughter I had brought 
. home, but received her with expressions of 
. affectionate welcome, as the bride of her only 
son. ■ ' 

When an opportunity offered, my mother 
fondly blamed me for my predpltato match, 
hut, hoping for the best, inquired about tho 
respectability of tho family of my wife. I 
could give no answer; her father’s name had 
not been correctly stated in the papers; It 
was merely a puff of my pride. How had she 
gained my heart? Iwas ashamed to saythat 
I had been flattered Into a sickly fondness, 
and had married through revenge. I could 
not point out the accomplishments of my 
wife, for she was destitute of the commonest 
acquisition. I could not praise her Intellect, 
for her diction was vulgar and commonplace; 
and her lack of beauty was freely descanted 
on by my mortified parent.' ■ 

My wife scrupled not to express her aston¬ 
ishment at the meanness of our habitation, 
anil plainly gave mo to' understand that sho 
regretted having thrown herself away upon a 
beggar. A few days sufficed to wear away 
even the appearance of respect, and sho 
accused me of swindling her into marriage 
under the false appearance of a gentleman, 
when I was but a half-starved painter. Her 
violent language severely pained fny venerable 
parent; and my prldo, smarting under the 
obloquy I had myself Inflicted, rendered my 
life supremely miserable. 

Shortly after the expiration of the first year 
of my marriage, my wife presented nto with 
a boj. I had hoped that tho softness of 
maternal cares would effect Borne little amel¬ 
ioration In her conduct; but the child was 
looked upon as a hindrance to her ghddlng 
'propensities, and was shortly resigned to the 
attention of his grandmother. Under her 
care my boy throve well, and I found the 
little fellow gradually winding round my 
heart, and robbing my cup of life of some 
portion of its bittora. ■ 

With the utmost exertions; I could scarcely 
keep the demon want from ray fireside. My 
immediate friends were soon supplied with 
portraits, and my pride would not allow mo 
to solicit patronago from strahgers. ■ My 
mother severely felt the disadvantageous 
match I had so childishly hurried into, and 
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pined over tile ■ blasted prospects of her 
beloved son. SI 10 died In a few years, heart¬ 
broken and despairing. 

My wife openly rejoiced at the old woman’s 
death, ns she kindly phrased It, and immedi¬ 
ately insisted on removing from the dull 
cottnge In Pennsylvania, and recommended 
that I should try my lack as an artist in New 
York. X attended to her'wishes, and estab¬ 
lished myself in a small house In aii Obscure 
nook. In'the upper portion of that city. Bnt 
my removal made matters worse than before. 

The idle and dissolute persons who were 
formerly companions of my wife, again 
crowded round her, and incited Us to Join 
them in their vulgar abominations of tavern 
balls, garden concerts, and other excuses for 
public gadding. My pocket was too poor to 
afford such frivolities, and my time was too 
precious to waste. After a few denials, my 
wife refused to succumb to my determination, 
and frequently left mo, In open defiance, and 
passed half tho night away from her husband 
and her child. 

I remonstrated, threatened and implored, 
but all In vain. My proud heart quailed 
beneath tills treatment, but I turned to the 
child of my affections, and found solace in tho 
cheerfulness of ills innocent prattle. 

Lot me bo brief in the narration of my 
disgrace. A mechanic of low habits fre¬ 
quented my houso in my absence, and 
frequently accompanied my wife in her visits 
to tho play. Ho was a down-looking, thick- 
lipped,- pock-fretted scoundrel, and an objectof 
niy undisguised abhorrence. I was sitting with 
tny dear child upon my knee, waiting for tho 
return of my wife from a fancy ball, arid 
watching tho gradual breaking of tho young 
day from tho open parlor window, when my 
wife burst into tho room, and, throwing her¬ 
self upon the floor, went into violent hysterics. 
When I succeeded in bringing her to her 
senses, she Informed me that on her way 
home she had been' grossly insulted by this 
Slioard, for so was tho ruffian named, and had 
barely escaped with honor. I seized n stick 
and rushed out, but tho neighborhood wps 
free from stragglers. But my outraged prklo 
demanded retribution; I Insisted upon know¬ 
ing the fellow’s haunt that I might havo 
instant revenge. Sho told me that ho lived 
at Brooklyn, whither lie was doubtless gone. 
I sallied forth, determined on revenge; but 
after several hours’ fruitless search, I returned, 
wearied and disgusted, to my home. 

When 1 1 opened the door of iny humbio 


dwelling, I was surprised to And the parlors 
naked and enipty. Tho chairs, chrjiets, 
tables alid other appointments were gone. ; I 
called aloud, blit wasSlot answered. I rushed 
tip stairs; the best i>iu-t of tho bedding was 
gone, and open dratvers amt cupboards 
attested tho completion of tho plunder. My 
boy. was amusing himself among tho flowers 
of his littlo garden. I called him to me, and 
found that tho ruffian Shoard had removed 
every article worth taking, mid that my wife 
had accompanied hint In his departure. 

Tho iron entered my soul, aud I gave 
myself tip to despair. 


CHAPTER III. 

The endearments of my boy roused mo 
from my lethargy, but I could not shako off 
tho despondency of mind that affected 'me, 
and seemed to threaten the utter prostration 
of my faculties, I reverted to tho scenes of 
my youth, and thought of tho proud expecta¬ 
tions of my father, who had fondly anticipated 
a bright career of glory for Ills only child. 
Then did I curso tho silly pride that tempted 
mo to outrage tho feelings of my friends, to 
Insult tho lovo of the fair Maria, to drive the 
estimable Gerard from my esteem, and force 
tna to Urn arms of Ignorance and sin.' I 
envied tbo simple, rustic, doomed to follow 
the plough’s tail, tbo toil-worn artisan, who 
earns bis bread by tho sweat of liis brow, or 
the humble flsher-boy, who spreads upon tlie 
beach his shining prey, laboriously torn from 
beneath the distant wave. 

My son, nearly fivo years of ago, like a 
heavenly comforter, cheered me in my sad 
dismay. Ills rouiid and beauteous face 
beamed wltb lovo'S expression when he asked 
mo to read to him, or join him In a gamo at 
play. I had a few dollars by mo; while they 
lasted, 1 used to run out at night to a cellar 
in the neighborhood, anil procure sufficient 
nourishment for that evening and (jie follow¬ 
ing day. When the money was gone, ,1 
disposed of tho very few remaining articles 
of furniture, apparel and books that tlio 
rapacity of my wife had suffered to remain. 
All, all wont at last; but X could not bring 
myself to visit any of my acquaintances, and 
own tbo bitter degradation I had beeli com¬ 
pelled to undergo, I sent my boy to oho or 
two of the neighbors to borrow small sums 
for tbo purchase of our daily bread. I was 
too proud to go myself, but I Intended every 
succeeding day to make some important move 
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tliat might velleve us from our distress, but X 
never could bring myself to decide uppn tbo 
plan, nor muster resolution enough to- 
conquer my shame-faced pride. 

One morning I found myse|f without a cent, 
and not the smallest morsel of eatable waiter 
was in the Jiouse. I did not dare to trouble 
the neighbors again, and I wfls. resolving tbo 
means of getting a breakfast, when, ray dear 
hoy came to me and ashed for a drink of 
water. His eyes were heavy end Inflamed, 
and his skin seemed hot. and feverish. I 
became alarmed for the safety of my child. 
In the deptli of my wretchedness ho was niy 
only Joy—my pillar of light guiding mo 
through the wilderness of my desolation— 
the only bright bit to cheer tpe with its rain¬ 
bow hues in the dark and cloudy, atmosphere 
I was'compelled to dwelt in. 

I wrapped him in his bed rug, and after 
cooling hfs mouth with water, requested.him 
to sleep for a short time, while X went for our 
meals for the day. I knew not whore to gp, 
but It was Impossible to let niy boy starve; 
smothering, therefore, my pride, I knocked at 
' the door of an old schoolfellow, and, sending 
up my name, requested to seo him. The 
servant looked suspiciously at my shabby 
attire, and Immediately returned with an 
announcement of “not at home.” I with¬ 
drew dispirited, and repeated my expqrhnent 
in another street, but was insultingly refused 
the loan of a moderate sum. I could starve, 
btit I could not ask again for money. 

When I returned, X found my littie darling 
In a raging fever. I was alarmed, and would 
have summoned assistance, but knew not 
where to apply. He piteously besought mo 
not to leave him again. X sat down by his 
side, and tried to cheer him with .my talk; 
but ids heavy eyes gave no sign of interest, 
and lie answered not to niy observations. 

Darkness came on. I had no . candle to 
lighten the sick chamber. Stretching myself, 
as .usual, on the floor, and pffiowfng my head 
upon m$ arm, I sunk Into a disturbed and 
unrefreshing sleep. 

In the morning my child was worse, much 
worse. His limbs were subjected to convul¬ 
sive twitching*, and sighs and sobs of pqln 
broke half stifled from his lips, wliloh wore 
parched and split by fever. I knelt by his 
side, hoping, praying for n change. I could 
not hear tho thought of seeing, hint die neg¬ 
lected, unattended. X determined that l\o 
should have advice, If I fell npqn piy .knees In 
the open streets and begged the charity pf 


the passers-by. I wlilspprod- .to him that I 
was about to go out for a few moments, to 
fetch him something that would mako hhn 
well. Ho oponqd Ids eyes full upon nio, and 
seemed about tp cry; his breath puffed out 
hot and noisome, amcUhjg. pf tho gravq's 
decay. Ho seised my band, and, clasping jt 
to his breast, turned upon his side, as if re¬ 
solved to hold mo to him wMle hi® little life 
should last. 

Nothing disturbed the horror of my 
thoughts for many hours, but Id? short, hard 
breathings, which seemed to (ncroaso in speed 
as he neared Id 3 Journey’s end. Night was 
fast approaching; and the pangs of hunger 
were tearing me to pieces. I was pondering 
on the apparent • impossibility of obtaining 
food, whqq I was startled by the sound of my 
sou’s voice, ,addressing me in Ills usual clear 
and musical tone: “Fathor, If I get well to¬ 
night, wM you take mo into the country to¬ 
morrow? , It Is sp dull hero, and I long to ho 
amongst the flowers.” 

I knew not what to say. The suddenness 
of tho speech-was nptmoro surprising than 
tlie manner. I kissed him, qiid ■ promised 
what bo asked. Ho threw his arms about 
my neck, and said, “ What a dear father' you 
are (howl do Ipvo you I X am almost wed 
alregdy-” His faco was cool, and ids oyes, 
free from tho fever lire, gradually closed, as if 
Ira was about to fell Into a refreshing sleep. 
I watched- him till the darkness foiled my 
. sight, when I glided gently out pf the.rpom, 
Jny heart elate witli new-sprung hope. 

I seized tho opportunity afforded by his 
repose to search over tho bongo for some 
disposable article, but in vain. I bad parted 
with every movable that I had possessed in t|io 
World. My linen.was a|l gone. fled? awl 
bedding, excepting tlie solitary blanket that 
my boy slept on, had been sold spine days 
past; all niy apparel, excepting whqt X thou 
had on, My vest—I could spare that. It wa3 
Worn qrnl eM, but it would produce some¬ 
thing,howqver trifling. I pulled it off, but¬ 
toned my coat over ipy skirt, and joyously 
hastening to t)to pawnbroker, received a 
shilling in exchange, With this sum I pur¬ 
chased a fevor-powder,.a lemon and some 
sugar, and, borrowing a,lamp from the oyster 
cellar whew I had generally purchased ray 
provisions, returned.liome gayer )n spirit than 
I had felt for many weeks, My boy, my 
pride, my ail, might still f urvlvo. O con Id I 
but see the roseato bloom of health onqq 
more mqutling pn his cheeks, X would never- 
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more repine. Poverty should conquer pride. 
It' I could hot obtain work, I would beg, 
borrow—God forgivo mel I thought that'I 
’ eould even Steal to feed my boy.' ; 

My hands trembled from excess of joy, as.I 
prepared the cooling draught for my son. ;I 
gently lifted up the latch, of the door and 
entered his room, expecting to hear lits dear, 
soft voice in Inquiry as to my absence, and 
anticipating the beauty of his smile when he 
thanked hie for my trouble. The.light dell 

• upon tho bed; he had not moved. : X called 
' him In a cheerful tone, and,, kneeling upon 

the .ground, offered 1 him the drink. God in 

• heaven 1 his eyes were' wide open—his jaw 
had dropped—my son was dead 1 . . . 

I did not weep, nor rave, nor tear my hah. 
I sat down silently, upon the floor, and in 
■ dumb affliction passed the night. I did not 
sleep—tho heaviness of my loss had crushed 
ray. heart and palsied all my faculties. I 
knew that my child was dead, and knowing 
that, liad thoughts for nothing more. Ho 
was my world. Penury had crushed my. Joy 
and lhy ambition; friendship, connubial love, 
filial duty—whore wore the objects of their 
care? My hoy was all that I had left amid 
my passions 1 wreck—in him were concen¬ 
trated my love, my pride, my hope—and ho 
was gone; forever, ever, gone! 

Two entire days and nights had passed 
since I had tasted food, but I seemed full to 
satiety, altluiugh twelvi hours ago a.pack of 
ravenous wolves scorned worrying my eptrails. 
Tho morning :broko; I covered iny head In 
the death- blanket of my child to hide mo 
from the gay and cheerful light. X had been 
a long and pained watcher; weariness had 
pressed her clammy hand upon me; my weak 
frame was unable to withstand tho fatigue, 
and I gradually sunk Into a broken and 
uneasy sleep. 

Who can explain the vagaries of dreams? 
Alas, in sleep I tasted tho happiness that was . 
forbidden me on earth. I thoughtthat I was 
the husband of Marin; that we were walking, 
in a beautiful pleasure garden, with my doar 
boy bounding bdforo us In nil tho joy of youth, 
pointing out tho brightest flowers to my 
notice, and presenting • the sweetest to Ills, 
mother. Yes, Maria was tiro mother, of my 
child I I was too blest, too happy. . In tho 
ecstasy of tho moment I caught my wife to 
my bosom; tho exertion awakened me—I. 
was embracing tho lifeless body of my son. 

I went into tho streets nnd walked for some 
time, endeavoring to drown tho. recollection. 


: of my grief in the busUe. qf the crowd. It 
was a.vain attempt, The pqver-endihg tide 
of population .that,streams through the streets 
of our chlof Atlantic city oiily made me more 
intensely.: feel;,!the depth of my desolation. 
Amidst; the eco.wd I knew that I was alono— 
: a solitary being, without ,one connecting tie 
to life, without one Claim uppn, my human 
. kind. . . .; ....... 1 

I returned home—to in y pmpty, naked 
; homo—to. tho. corpse of my beloved sop. A- 
fearftil ebangehad alrepdy taken.plafe, show- 
. log the power ,of : the disease by which he had 
: been destroyed. It ..was..necessary that he 
should Instantly bo.biiripd; but I lmd neitlipr 
money nor friends, and my pridp would not 
consent that my sop .shoutd Owe to charily 
the. scanty.decencies ,«jf. a pauper’s grave. 
Besides, it would bo useless to reveal my 
poverty and shame, pud ask assistance, when 
the bitterness .of death had passed. 

.1 carried back the lainp, and borrowed a 
hammer, and saw. . I wrenched off the 
shutters from the windows of the upper 
. roams, and endeavored to cut and nail them 
into coffin shape, I was unused to the work, 
and it.was nearly dark before I had concluded 
the rough and ill-shaped .box. With a throb¬ 
bing heart I performed the last sad offices to 
my child, and, wrapping him in the shirt 
taken from off my back,, the only piece of 
lin.on in. my possession, I consigned him .to 
his coffin; when, kissing his cheek, already 
damp with the fetor of decay, I hastened to 
prepare bis final resting-place. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ik the sunniest corner of the little garden 
did I dig the grave , of my fair-hatred child— 
with his own little spade-rln the midst of the 
flowers ho had planted, and under tjie althea 
tree, beneath whose shade we often had ro- 
posed.. prom want of rnin the ground was 
hard,and In my weak, exhausted slate the 
labor seemed excessive. My back aclicd to 
soreness, my hands blistered in many places, 
and soon became torn, bleeding and stiff. I 
had no pickaxe to loosen the eafth—nothing 
but the email , and broken spa^p. Yet with 
all this violent and unusual exercise, not a 
drop.of moisture exuded from my pores; but 
my head seemed full of fiery coals, and .my 
oyes ached with pain os I closed over them 
tiie hot and burning lids. 

I crawled from out the grave, and as I 
staggered up the yard towards the house, I 
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reeled like a drunken man. I had not tasted 
food for more than sixty home. I seized tny 
precious hundloj X had no light to gaze my 
last upon his angel face. I fastened on tlio 
rude coffin lid by tying around it the skipping 
rope of my boy~tbe rope that he had so often 
used iu his light and cheerful play. I raised 
the coffin to my shoulder; I stood upon the 
head of tlio steps leading to the garden, and 
ns I was about descending with my load, the 
heaviest that a father over bore, a baud of 
music In a neighboring garden struck up a 
triumphant air, a flight of rockets whizzed 
through the sky, and a merry shout evinced 
the gratification of the crowd. 

I turned sick at heart. Hundreds of my 
fellow-creaturea wore revelling in enjoyment, 
whilst I, like a murderer, in darkness and 
secrecy, was burying my victim’s corpse. 
They wero indulging in expensive pleasures, 
whilst I, compelled by poverty, was hiding 
the body of my beloved babe in unholy earth, 
like a dog, despair wringing my heart, and 
hunger gnawing my vitals. 

The fireworks again rose high In the clear 
air, illuminating all tho place with meteoric 
light. I dreaded being seen by the neighbors, 
and crouched down amongst tho damp bushes, 
hugging to my breast the burden of my love. 
The multitude again shouted; X could havo 
cuised thoin, but did not dare profane that 
moment by an oath. I thought of my wife; 
at tlioso gardens I had first met with her, and 
it was not unlikely hut sho was then amongst 
the merry, shouting crowd. Busied In the 
pleasures of frivolity and crime, sho know not 
of the death of her firstrlioru, nor cared for 
the anguish of his father, her betrayed—her 
starving husband. 

Tho voices ceased, and the garden was 
again wrapped in gloom. With much diffi¬ 
culty, I succeeded In placing the coffin in tho 
half-formed grave. The wind sighed mourn¬ 
fully through the brandies of the althea tree, 
and shook off tho withered flowers in a gentle 
shower upon the coffin—a fitting emblem of 
my faded flower, my rose untimely plucked. 
I wished to pray over his dear remains, before 
tlio earth covered them forever. .1 could not 
pray—I should havo screamed, for I was all 
but mad. When I attempted to crawl out of 
tlio grave, iny foot slipped; in falling, my 
head struck against tlio edge or shoulder of 
the spade, and I received a severo and painful 
wound, I jumped up and began furiously 
to throw in tlio loose mould. Tlio hollow 
sound of the damp death earth, striking 


Bgalnsttlio coffin of my beloved son, smote 
upon my heart; it sounded like the knell of 
every liopo on earth. A burst of laughter 
from some citizens passing the end of tlio 
alley, bound homeward from tlio gardens, 
grated on my ears like yells of malignant 
demons. . The spade fell from my hands, and 
I wept long aud bitterly. 

Tho cold breeze of tho morning played on 
my fevered temples, and by the hazy light of 
an autumnal dawn, X filled up tho grave and 
restored tho garden. to its usual appearance. 
I had secured, my sou’s remains from viola¬ 
tion, but I was without the means of satisfy¬ 
ing the vulture' that was again awake and 
craved for food. Death could alone release 
mo from this accumulated misery. Tiio 
waters flowed deep and strong—oblivion was 
beneath them—one plunge—and all would 
then be still. 

CHAPTER V. 

X nusnBD from my melancholy house, and 
as I turned tho corner of the alley, the sun 
burst out In golden splendor and darted his 
radlanco full upon my face. The cheerfulness 
of his beams seemed to mock my wretched¬ 
ness; I Blinded my eyes with my hand, aud 
dashed madly forward. I ran for somo 
distance without being observed. Several 
blocks were yet to be passed before I could 
reach tho river. I hurried on, looking anx¬ 
iously down the street for a sight of the 
water, as for a dear and welcome friend that 
alono Could relievo mo from the fierceness of 
my despair. 

A stevedore, hastening to his work, en¬ 
countered me at the corner of a street. He 
spoko to mo; I would have avoided him, but, 
struck by the wretchedness of my appear¬ 
ance, he followed rapidly, and loudly called 
on me to stop. 1 quickened my pace, and 
turning aside into a by-street, jumped hastily 
down a ladder leading into the cellar ofa dry 
goods’ warehouse, aud, hiding myself hi tlio 
corner, heard ray pursuer pass along tho 
street. I remounted the steps, and wa3 con¬ 
gratulating myself upon my escape, when I 
was seized roughly by the arm, and found 
myself in the grasp of the warehouseman, 
who, with his comrades, had been drawn into 
tho street by the cries of my pursuer. I wa3 
interrogated ns to my ptirposo in entering tho 
cellar. My recent hasty pace, added to tho 
night’s excitement, had been too much for 
my weak, emaciated frame. I could not 
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answer them, but stood making mouths and 
gibbering like an Idiot, as I vainly endeavored 
to explain. 

“Sjome poor dovll of a lunatic, who has 
hurt himself In escaping from a madhouse,” 
said one of the men, pointing to the wound 
in the side of my head, which had bled freely, 
and the sanguine stream had plentco'usly be¬ 
dewed my clothes. “We had better take care 
of him, I guess,” continued tho man; “hold 
on to him, while I go and bring an officer.” 
My weakness caused me to stagger, and I 
caught at the man for support. “6, that’s 
ft, eh? drunk, by the Lord I” said he, point¬ 
ing at my clothes, stained with the earth from 
tho grave of my child. “lie has been 
tumbling about the streets, and that’s the 
way he has cut Ills head.” The men began 
pushing me about till I fell against the wall; 
a burst of laughter followed, and they told 
me to reel homo as soon os I could and wash 
iny face, and get tho store open before tho 
boss was there, or I should lose my place. I 
crawled slowly up tho street, tho men jeering 
and shouting after me while I remained iu 
sight 

This Incldont diverted mo from my course. 
I was compelled to walk some distance ere I 
could again .turn down, towards tho river. 
A t last I reached the wharves. At a little 
distance I espied a vessel moored In the 
stream, and a few yards apart from the other 
craft, hut communicating with them by a 
plank. It was apparently unoccupied, fn a 
few moments I stood over tho deep ami roll¬ 
ing tide, alone, and ready for the fatal plunge. 

I took off my suspenders, and twisted them 
securely round my hands, to check, as much 
as possible, the instinctive efforts of nature, 
While thus occupied, I glanced my eyes 
around, to take my last sad look. The sun 
was high In the heavens, shining clear and 
full, giving a pieasant and a grateftil Warmth, 
which the fresh morning breeze wafted 
cheerily abroad. The river brought down 
Its pure stream from the mountains, and, 
careering joyously onwards, hastened to 
mingle its waters with tho wide Atlantic sea. 
The cultivation of the distant lands glowed 
in the early sunshlno like masses of the 
precious metals. The variegated lines of the 
forests, at that season always rich and grand, 
received new splendor in their tints from tho 
beauty of the young day, shadowed occasion¬ 
ally by a passing cloud which gracefully 
sailed on the face of tho light blue sky. Tho 
bay, uuequalled In magnificence", was before 


me, spread out far and wide, llko a lovely 
page in thei book of nature. Crowds of sails 
were hovering over it, In strange variety'of 
shape, like the wings of wonderful and far-off 
birds. The limpid water, gazing at and 
reflecting the glories of the heavens, was re¬ 
posing, as If In' voluptuous enjoyment, calm 
and unruffled,’ except'when rlpplUd by tho 
zephyr's kiss. .. 

The quiet loveliness of the scene riveted 
my attention. I drank down huge draughts 
of Its beauty—I felt Its balm enter my soul. 
Nature 'seemed speaking to' me with her 
thousand tongues—everything appeared life¬ 
like, Joyous and grateful; r shuddered with 
horror when I recollected my Intplous pur¬ 
pose; and was unable to’continue niy gaze. 
I thought that the Creator smiled upon met 
And I knelt down and prayed. 1 

I felt a touch Upon iny shbulderj and, turn¬ 
ing round, beheld the stevedore who had 
"chased mo through' the streets. He had 
recognized me from the 1 wharf, and' quietly 
approached . me. In pilin' and simple 
language, free from oiio word of reproach, ho 
requested' mo to 1 abandon my design, and 
offered his services to see nle'home or to my 
friends. Friends! 1 Home I‘ I had no home 
—at least, no place possessing any of the usual 
attributes of home; but I was touched by his 
kindness, and, gratefully squeezing Ids hard 
and toil-worn hand, I pointed towards the 
shore. ' ’ 

When wo had reached thei wharf my 
strength had failed, and, utterly exhausted, ! 
sat down upon a bale of merchandize and 
swooned. . I was recovered by the exertions 
of the stevedore. Ho phafed my torn and 
blistered pafms, he dipped his hat into the 
river, and sprinkled me with the,refreshing 
drops. A crowd collected round me. His 
story was soon told. He had prevented me 
from drowning myself. Some of them pitied, 
while others jeered. My coat, buttoned to 
the chin, was unloosed, in spite of my remon¬ 
strance. The absence of my shirt and vest 
was noticed, and, coupled with the ghastli¬ 
ness of my looks, told a tale of sorrow and 
privation that appealed to their human sym¬ 
pathies, and there was a burst of commiser¬ 
ation from the crowd. 

The story spread with rapidity. Clerks ran 
from the stores, the seamen hurried from 
tlielr ships, tho carmen left their drays, and 
tho children suspended their play to gaze, 
half frightened, on my cadaverous face. 
Questions were showered upon me that I was 
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unable to answer; and a tall, thin man, In a 
suit of black, Addressed the mob, and pointed 
out. the sinful nature of my attempt, tbo re¬ 
sult, doubtless, of an ill-spent life, and despair 
of pardon In the world to come. I was un¬ 
able to endure this treatment. I had become 
the object of public pity and reproach. Nay, I 
was more—A' show, a mark for the finger of 
ignorance to point at, an illustration of the 
sdces of the age. I buried my face in the 
bosom of the stevedore, who interrupted the 
noisy strain of fanaticism with a volley of 
oaths and threats. 

A 8tout, red-faced man pressed through the 
crowd, and talked loudly of the obstruction 
of his business, and insisted upon my Imme¬ 
diate removal from his wharf. When he was 
reminded of my inability to walk, ho offered 
a.quarter-dollar to pay my coach fare to the 
almshouse I 

Pride came to my assistance, and strength¬ 
ened every limb. 1 rose, and, putting aside 
my consequential director with a dignified 
motion of the arm, moved as If I intended to 
pass through the crowd. The people opened 
a path for me, but ere I had staggered a 
dozen yards, I beheld, right before me, lii9 
oyes fixed upon mo with a doubtful. gaze, 
Gerard Hayne, the brother of .Maria 

Ho uttered my name In a toiio of inter¬ 
rogatory. I nodded in reply. 

“ Is it really you ? Good God I what Is the 
matter? You are half naked, bleeding, 
starving! What have yon been about?” 

“Burying in a hole, dug by myself, the 
body of my only child.” 

When!had uttered these word9, the first 
that X had spoken for many dreary hours, I 
fell senseless upon tlio ground. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Gerard's kind attentions restored mo to 
myself. Ills friendship poured the oil of 
peace upon my troubled spirit, qnd the em¬ 
ployments of industry eradicated the morbid 
feelings of tiiy mind. Despising dependence, 
I applied myself to the study of my profession 
with an earnestness that astonished even my¬ 
self. . By. the recommendations of my friend, 
I soon obtained a lucrative practice, and tlie 
first proceeds of my pencil were devoted to 
the furtherance of tlio Interests of the steve¬ 
dore, whose kindness appeared at a moment 
when It was most deeply felt. I purchased 
the dwelling wherein I had formerly lived, 


and placed him and Ills family in quiet pos¬ 
session, requiring, in quittance of rent, that 
they should keep the untimely grave of my 
falr-liaired boy free from weeds. Gerard 
wished me to consent to his exhumation, and 
the bestowal of a formal burial, but I could 
hot bear tbo idea of disturbing his remains. 
I fancied that his gentle spirit would be bet¬ 
ter p'eased with the iloweinlecked resting- 
place, near the home of his short but sorrow- 
stricken life; that he would prefer the rude 
grave, dug by tile bleeding hands of his be¬ 
loved parent, to the marble vault of tlio 
stranger, and the proud formalities of pur¬ 
chased grief. 

My next proceeding Was to obtain a release 
from the unfortunate creature with whom I 
had so preposterously connected myself in 
marriage. T’iianks to the nature of tlio Jaws 
of this happy land, a divorce was easily ob¬ 
tained, and I was again unfettered—freo I 

A twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
renewal of my intimacy with Gerard, yet I 10 
had never mentioned his sister’s name, nor 
that of lior husband. I respected the delicacy 
that prompted the silence, but I was eager to 
be made acquainted with tlie facts of her 
marriage. I wished to know If she had found 
the happiness that I liad'been, unable to at¬ 
tain ; if she had been blessed with children, 
and had suffered, as I had, the agony of be¬ 
reavement. The leisure of my profession was 
spent in Gerald’s society, yet I had never 
seen, nor had I heard the slightest mention 
of any member of tho Brockett family. 

When the documents confirming my di¬ 
vorce were delivered to me from my lawyer, 
Gerard Hayne was with me In my atelier. I 
was giving the final touch to a picture that I 
intended for the exhibition, and had devoted 
many laborious hours to its completion. The 
subject was The Madonna; and I had, not 
altogether unconsciously, delineated tho wcll- 
reniemhcrcd features of the fair Maria In the 
visage of tho virgin mother. I opened the 
law. papers, anil, with an air of satisfaction, 
handed them to Gerard for his perusal. 

“I congratulate yon, Frank,” said he. “Now 
you can marry again, and begin tho world 
anew.” 

“ Mylnatrlinonial experiences are too bitter 
to be easily for gotten,” said I. “ Tho burnt 
child dreads the fire, says the adage, and I am 
not aware of anything In creation that could 
tempt me to endure another scorching from 
Hymen’s fiambeau.” 

The color rose hi Gerard’s cheeks. Ho 
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contracted hi? brows, and walked silently to 
the window, 

I resumed my palette. After a pause of 
some duration, I made a commonplace re¬ 
mark relative to the coloring of my picture. 
Gerard exclaimed, in a friendly tone: 

“ Your Madonna is a creditable production, 
Frank, and, considering the brevity of your 
probation, a work of which you may be 
proud.”' 

“Proud 1” 6aldl. “I hate the word, even 
when there is laudable reason for indulgence 
in its qualities. To my bloated vanity, I am 
Indebted for years of agonized remorse. 
When I think of what I am, and what I 
might havo been, and place in contrast all 
that I have suffered with all that X might 
havo enjoyed, I am strangely tempted to 
regret the Interference of the stevedoro.” 

“It is a wonderfirl likeness,” said Gerard, 
his eyes fixed upon the Madonna. 

“Alikeness? What mean you?” said I 
in much confusion. 

“ You must have loved her .deeply, to have 
remembered her so jvell.” 

“Gerard—my friend”— I was unable to 
finish the sentence) The opportunity I had 
been anxiously awaiting had arrived, but my 
heart was too full to allow me to speak calmly 
on the subject. 

Gerard observed my agitation, and pro¬ 
posed a walk. In a few minutes we were in 
the streets, and soon’ halted before the door 
of a large house In the most fashionable part 
of the city. 

"I have a call to make here—may I. tres¬ 
pass on your time for a few moments ?” said 
my friend. I signified my assent—the door 
opened In answer to Ids knock—and he left 
me upon the threshold. He staid some time, 
and I was on the point of returning, when lie 
reappeared. I rated him loudly for his cav¬ 
alier treatment. 

“Frank,” said he, “do not scold me. I 
have been endeavoring to serve you.” 

“ Most scurvily havo you served me. For 
nearly half an hour have I been kicking my 
heels on tills slab of West Chester. I have 
counted the iron railings, fronting the oppo¬ 
site mansion, four times over, whilst you were 
employed—” 

"In your behalf, my prince of painters. 
The owner of this house Is a great patron of 
the arts. I have been proposing the purchase 
of your Madonna, but my friend objects to 
the subject, having two or three in the house 
already.” 


“Hal are they copies from Raphael, Carlo 
Dolci, or—” 

“No; quite original, I believe. I have just 
seen a beautiful specimen—a better exempli-’ 
ficatlon of the subject cannot be imagined,” 
said Gerard. 

“ I should like to see It,” said I. 

“ Run up ^vlth me now, and. tell mo what 
you thjnk of it.” 

I followed him up the stairs, and Into a 
spacious drawing-room, the walls of which 
were covered with pictures, but I did not 
observe the Madonna. A pair flf folding 
doors communicating with another room 
were thrown open by my friend, and I dis¬ 
covered, sitting on a couch, the form of the 
lovely Marla. “. 

She seemed as handsome as when she first 
attracted my ardent gaze. Time bad dealt 
leniently with her, as If loth to touch, with 
his disfiguring hands, the softness of her 
youthful beauty. A little prattling charmer 
sat upon her lap, and my heart confessed 
that a lovelier embodiment of the Madonna 
could.not enter a painter’s brain. 

It would be difficult to determine who was 
the most embarrassed, but female tact soon 
obtained the ascendancy. Long after she 
had recovered tier self-possession, I continued 
stammering and blushing, and unable to join 
in conversation. The door opened. I Jumped 
from my chair, expecting to see the fat form 
of Brockett enter the room, but I encountered 
the servant with a tray of refreshments. 

“ My sister looks well, don’t you think so, 
Frank? Six years have passed lightly over 
he? head, and maternity and widowhood 
havo not wrinkled her brow.” 

“Wid—ow—hood 1” said I, with my peart 
in my mouth. 

“Yes,” said Maria. “Are you pot aware 
that I lost poor Brockett in tlio second year 
of our marriage?” 

I could not answer her. Thoughts of hap¬ 
piness rose from their lurking-places In the 
very depths of my heart, my blood coursed 
rapidly through my veins, my fingers tingled, 
my temples throbbed violently, and when I 
essayed to speak my tongue seemed much 
too largo for my mouth. 

Maria evidently saw my trepidation, and 
whlspcred.to hor little daughter to hand me 
a glass of wine. I drew the little girl upon 
my knee, and, kissing her pretty rosebud of 
a mouth, managed to say: 

“ What is your name, my lovely little lady ? 
Maria, I suppose, after mamma?” 
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“ No sir, my nemo Is Fanny Brackett. I 
was christened Frances, but mamma gener¬ 
ally calls mo Frank, because, as she told mo 
yesterday, it Is the name of a dear friend 
whom she used to love so very, very much.” 

Maria jumped up from the couch, and ran 
to the window. Gerard caught up tho ljttlo 
Fanny, and quitted tho room, In ono min¬ 
ute I was at Maria’s feet, In two more I was 
kissing her hand, ami in two more I was 
jumping, like a madman, over all the chairs 
and tables in the room. I was tho accepted 
husband of my early love. 

Maria confessed that she had ever loved 
me; that my unwarrantable insult and rude 
departure had piqued her into tho acceptance 
of Brackett's proposals. He had made her a 
quiet, good sort of a husband, and had died 
without inspiring any other sensation than 
respect. 

Gerard had delicately withheld communi¬ 
cating the situation of his sister while I was 
legally tied to the wretched woman from 
whom I had Just been released. He had felt 
considerable annoyance tit my apathetic 
silence, but the resemblance of the Madonna, 
and my subsequent agitation, convinced him 
of Marla’s power over, my heart, and ho 
resolved upon, immediately bringing us 
together. 

: Six weeks after my reconciliation witli 
Maria, I claimed her as my bride. We agreed 
to spend .tho honeymoon on her estates in 
New England, and Gerard promised to ac¬ 
company us. We departed the next morning 
in the steamboat for Boston—a merry, happy 
party. ' , 

Having a few calls to make in my passago 
to the boat, I requested my friend to conduct 
his sister to the wharf, where I .promised to 
join them in duo time. 

My heart rose proudly within me, as I 
stalked, grandly down tho street. I had 
drank deeply of tho chalice of wretchedness 
and want, I had almost tasted tho bitterness 
of death; but love had healed my bruised 
heart, and wealth—unbounded, wealth—pro¬ 
fusely gilded the present and the future, and 
the humble past was lost amidst the glare. 


My business had carried me to a low quar¬ 
ter of the city. I was returning towards the 
wharf, when the piercing shrieks of a woman, 
mixed with tile sounds of heavy blows, issued 
fttnn the recesses of'tui obscure and narrow 
alley. Several of the passers-by rushed up 
tho court, and forced open the door of the 
room from whence the cries proceeded, in 
hopes of rendering assistance. I followed 
them, and, peeping o.vor the shoulders of the 
foremost, recognized In the shrieking woman 
my former wife, the profligate mother of my 
child. She was lying on the floor, her coun¬ 
tenance bruised and disfigured, her long hair 
dishevelled and unbound, and her flaunting 
apparel torn and soiled. She was crying 
from the effects of tho blows that had boon 
inflicted on her by the ruffian Slioard, who 
was standing, stick (n hand, over his pros¬ 
trate victim. Both man and woman were 
evidently under tho excitement of liquor, and 
coarse recrimination and foul language passed 
between them. . 

Fortunately, I withdraw from the room 
without being recognized. A police officer, 
to whom I was well known, had been at¬ 
tracted by the screams, and was entering the 
alloy. I explained to him tho circumstances 
of the case, and, giving him tho contents of 
my purse, requested that he would place tho 
wretched femalo in some asylum, and prom¬ 
ised that I would be answerable for her 
support. m 

1 reached the wharf a sadder hut a wiser 
man. The smiles of my beauteous bride 
drove the dullness from my face, but could 
not erase from my mind tho impression that 
I had received. 

I am now enjoying tho highest possible 
felicity. Domestic bliss, worldly riches, health, 
friendship and unbounded love conttnuo to 
bestow their blessings. But I boar all meek¬ 
ly. When the worldly vanity of human 
nature rises in my breast, the sad remem¬ 
brances of tho garden grave, tiio attempted 
suicide, and the horrible scene in tho alley, 
sink into my soul, and blast the upward 
movements of my pride. 
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BAITED, BUT NOT CAUGHT. 

BY HABOLP KING. 


CHAPTER I. 

BAITED. 

I hate always and steadily set my face 
against what the French are pleased to call 
un mariage de convenance, which simply 
means marriage for money. At the same 
time, I as honestly admit that a man may love 
the girl he is about to marry and not over¬ 
look that essential consideration, the expendi¬ 
ture of the future, and the revenues to meet 
that expenditure. I loved guilelessly though 
I believed the girl had money, and I broke the 
match off because I found the girl had none. 

u Quel aauvage!” a French lady might be 
tempted to exclaim. “Attendez un pcu , mad- 
ame,” I reply; “ there may be two sides to the 
question; and when my tale is told I think 
the gentle reader, who is always candid, will 
agree with me.” 

As I lookback upon my escape, it is with 
the horror with which one remembers for a 
moment the precipice he was all but falling 
over, and shudder. 

That there was some mystery in Aurelia's 
family which prevented her, the belle of two 
consecutive seasons, from making a much 
higher match than mine, flashed more than 
once across my mind, to account for the strange 
phenomenon that neither she nor her sister 
had madfc more conquests than they really 
achieved. They were known to have large 
estates, or, at least the elder had; and Mrs. 
Blond ell never tired of ungracefully dinning 
into the ears of strangers the fact, that her 
elder daughter u was an heiress.” 

I -was one of the poor moths whose wings 
got singed in the flame, but, providentially, I 
was not utterly consumed by the beauty and 
fascination of my Jiancee, 

I had just obtained my troop when I first met 
Aurelia at Lady Bischop's. It was her second 
season out, by which I mean, the second 
season of her conquests; for she had .been 
presented five or six years before. It was late 
in May, and she appeared jaded with the 
innocent dissipation of the ball-room and the 
opera. Still, I thought I had never seen a 
girl more lovely, and even the weary expres¬ 
sion she at times wore, appeared to bring out 
her beauty into high relief Her large, soft, 
liquid eyes, as they fixed themselves upon you, 


seemed to ask for sympathy with such a 
touching and languishing appeal, that an 
irresistible sense of tenderness overcame you, 
and you felt, if not in love with her at once, at 
least, that she was a being whom any man 
might love. She was leaning on the arm of Col¬ 
onel Taylor, as she swept up to me, robed in a 
cloud of light green gauze, and irradiating her 
beautiful face with the sweetest expression a 
woman can wear—a resolution to please. 

“ I have been wishing for this introduction, 
Captain Hope, which Colonel Taylor has been 
so extremely kind to promise me,” she gra¬ 
ciously began; “ to congratulate you on your 
promotion. I hear already you are likely to 
outvie le Beau Sabreur in prowess. You have 
come in late, and I dare say you will find a 
difficulty in obtaining a partner, the lists being 
pretty well filled; but I have kept a place 
for you in mine, as the colonel gave me the 
hope of an introduction this evening.” And 
she rattled on in her light, agreeable way, 
charming from its ease and exquisite grace. 

I bowed, stammered out a few commonplace 
civilities, and the divinity that had charmed 
my eyes was again sailing away down the 
hall-room amid a galaxy of brilliant toilets, 
handsome figures,and beaming faces. Stunned, 
bewildered, I could scarcely master my feel¬ 
ings, though I had long learned that self-pos¬ 
session, which is the first element of success in 
society, as it is also the groundwork of a true 
gentleman. However, so dazzled was I with 
the graciousness of her manner, her striking 
figure, her smiles, her words, which bad a 
golden ring in them, that for some moments I 
was beside myself. Her apparently artless 
flattery, her sweet frankness, her charming 
condescension, made my blood tingle in my 
veins, and a blush, I suspect, suffuse my 
face. 

When the waltz which Aurelia Blondell had 
spotted for me arrived, I went up to her to 
claim my partner. With a pleasant laugh, 
and a feminine jest, she disengaged herself 
from the arm of the gentleman (some foreign 
count or baron, I believe, who would have 
detained her all night, could he have done so), 
and taking mine, she led me off chatting 
fluently and disembarrassingly, as we paraded 
the room. She took me at once to her mother 
and sister, naively remarking: 
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. “ I cannot dance with a new partner with¬ 
out mamma's sanction. She will, however, be 
so delighted to be introduced to you, Captain 
Hope. There she is, sitting between Florence 
and Lady Hooper. Florence i3 my younger 
sister; and she is such an excellent creature. 

I am sure you will like her and mamma at 
once.” 

Mrs. Blondell, to whom I was duly pre¬ 
sented, was a lady of stately proportions, and 
impressed you in every word and gesture with 
a quiet sense of awe. Her manners were 
those of a lady, and she intended you to be at 
your ease when she had beamed upon you 
with one of her superb smiles, and had spoken 
words of peace and good-wilL But there was 
a massiveness about her person, and a frigid 
hauteur in her carriage, which repelled all idea 
of familiarity. You might have known her 
twenty years, or might know her twenty years 
still, and, I doubt, if you would approach one 
step nearer an intimate acquaintance with her. 
She, however, fluttered grandly in society 
with a splendid daughter under either wing, 
and watched with maternal pride and hope the 
flattering attentions they received. Yet me- 
tliinks it must have smitten hard that 
motherly heart sometimes to see from what 
diverse sources those attentions came, and how 
frequently the censers were changed from 
which the incense emanated. This, however, 
was an after-reflection on my part. On this 
especial evening she was gracious in the ex¬ 
treme, it seemed to me affectedly so; and I 
could not but admire such artlessness in* a 
woman, who, I have heard it murmured, was 
par excellence a woman of the world. 

She rose as she saw me approaching, con¬ 
ducted by her fascinating daughter. 

“ Captain Hope, it affords me great pleasure 
to make your acquaintance. I have heard 
much of your excellent qualities, and Aurelia 
is never tired of talking of one whose profes¬ 
sional career has commenced so auspiciously. 
Allow me to congratulate you on your pro- 
motion” 

My ears tingled, and felt in flames when I 
heard ray name coupled with that of Aurelia, 
and that, too, from the lips of the only woman 
who, after Aurelia, could ensure my happi¬ 
ness. The mother’s good-will gained, the 
prize appeared easily attainable; the fruit 
would soon be ripe for plucking! This fair 
chance had driven me wild; I fed over head ’ 
and ears in love with the beautiful daughter 
of Mrs. Blondell. 

The next day, there was a grand review of 


the Household Troops in Hyde Park, in 
honor of the arrival of some German 
sovereign. Whilst I was getting ready for 
duty, the orderly brought me a soft, pink 
note, exquisitely scented, and directed in the 
neatest of all possible hands. 

u 18, Belvoir Place. 

u Deab Captain Hope : — Mamma has re¬ 
quested me to be the communicant of her 
hopes that you will honor her with your com¬ 
pany to luncheon after the fatigues of the 

review. Lord B- has kindly offered us 

two seats in his carriage, which will be 
stationed near the statue. 

u Yours sincerely, 

“Aubelia Blondell.” 

A night’s reflection had sobered my passion 
down so far, that I began to weigh the chances 
of success with greater coolness, and, it seemed 
to me, with greater moderation and judg¬ 
ment. I felt that the previous evening I had 
been fevered with excitement, and, ever of a 
sanguine temperament, that I had built up 
hopes on too slight a foundation. 

“ What was the graciousness of mother and 
daughters,” I argued," but the habit of duty, 
acquired by every refined lady conversant 
with the rules of society! What right had I to 
assume from the manner of either more than 
any other gentleman who had been amiably 
received by them? What avast gulf there 
was between an act of courtesy, and an act 
that would make Aurelia mine forever! I 
had been premature, and foolish, I concluded; 
and must forego the hope of that beautiful 
flower. I, who beyond my professional career, 
had but scanty prospects, being a second son, 
and whose income at the most would scarcely 
exceed a thousand a year.” I felt abashed at 
my presumption. 

When, however, the note came, the tiny 
pink note written by Aurelia’s own tiny 
fingers, and renewing so graciously the ac¬ 
quaintance of the previous evening, my hopes 
revived, and my heart fluttered like a bird in 
its wiry prison. And then, too, how kind of 
her to indicate the spot where they would be 
stationed. ISTear the statue. I should see 
them—see her, as we marched upon the 
ground! I was bewildered with a strange 
sensation of surprise, hope, happiness and 
doubt. I grew impatient for the hour of 
parade, impatient for the review to be over, 
impatient for the luncheon hour to arrive. 

At length we mustered, marched on to the 
ground, and, as we passed the statue, there 
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she was, lovely and fresh in the morning air, 
in a white bonnet with a wreath of pink roses, 
which matched with the lily and red of 
her lovely complexion. There could be no 
visible recognition as I was on duty; but our 
eyes met, and I felt the blood rush to my face 
which became scarlet, for there was an ex¬ 
pression of pleasure in those soft blue eyes on 
seeing me, that went to the heart and bound 
me a closer captive than ever. 

It was a hot, glowing, wearying morning, 
and I thought the review would never be over. 
However, by half-past one o'clock, we began 
marching off the ground, and by two had 
reached the barracks. There I made a hasty 
and refreshing toilet, and hastened to Bel- 
voir Place. I found Mrs. Blundell and family 
lunching alone. This I had hardly anticipated; 
but it was, in my present state of mind, an 
agreeable surprise. Mrs. Blondell, too, seemed 
to think that the circumstance required some 
explanation, for she observed: 

“You find us cn famille , Captain Hope. 
Aurelia was so fatigued with her exertions last 
night, that she begged me not to extend our 
invitations to Colonel Boppart and Lord 
Melsove, as I proposed to do. I hope on a 
future occasion to have the pleasure of intro¬ 
ducing my old acquaintances to you.” 

I bowed. “No apology, Mrs. Blondell, I 
assure you, is needed for a compliment which 
I cannot but feel a flattering one. To meet 
you thus at home and alone is indeed an 
honor I shall ever remember with pride and 
gratification.” 

I might have felt embarrassed by my posi¬ 
tion, my hopeful, doubtful, anxious, aspiring 
position, but that it was impossible to feel 
embarrassed where every «ne strove to set you 
at your ease. Mrs. Blondell was stately, but 
amiable; Aurelia, fascinating with her wit and 
beauty, absorbed me so thoroughly that I had 
little time or courage to study Florence, who 
sat opposite me at table, and joined now and 
then in the common gossip. What I did ob¬ 
serve, however, confirmed the assurance of Au¬ 
relia, that I “ should like her sister.” Florence 
was shorter, of dark complexion, with dark 
eyes and dark hair (not exactly black), which 
was artistically arranged in clusters at the 
back of her head. She was plump, whereas 
Aurelia was tall, and inclined to be slim. 
Both sisters, however, rivalled each other in 
their powers of conversation; but whereas 
Aurelia possessed more imagination, and a 
larger share of poetic feeling, Florence was of 
a practical and matter-of-fact turn of mind. 


This I discovered afterwards, when trying 
circumstances arose which afiected Aurelia 
into hysterics, but only discomposed Florence 
into a bitter, but quiet wrath. 

“Mamma,” inquired Florence, “have you 
forgotten to write about the carriage for 
Ascot?” 

“ No, ray dear; but I have not made up my 
mind to accept Lord Frederick's invitation. 
If I do, you will be without a seat.” 

MVe never could leave dear Florence 
behind, mamma,” interposed the charming 
Aurelia, “to mope and be miserable by her¬ 
self.” 

“ Moping, dear Aurelia, is not my humor, 
as you know; still, I should not prefer to lose 
that most brilliant of all spectacles—Ascot on 
the Cup Day.” 

“You will be there, Captain Hope?” inter¬ 
rogated Mrs. Blondell. 

“I never miss the opportunity. It Is a 
magnificent and exhilarating sight, to be 
matched, I believe, nowhere else in the 
world.” 

“ You gentlemen have so much more ease 
and freedom than we ladies,” observed Aurelia, 
laughing; “you mount your horses, and ride 
down in little squadrons to enjoy a gallop over 
the lovely heath. We must be cooped up in 
carriages to witness the sport, aiid are so 
dependent upon some kind chevalier to escort 
us.” 

“ The' fact is,” observed Mrs. Blondell, 
taking up the thread of the discourse, “ I am 
very perplexed, what with the kind offers of 
Lord Frederick and taking Florence. Had 
we a chaperon., Aurelia,”—and Mrs Blondell 
turned to her favored, if not favorite, 
daughter, and said, as if scarcely conscious of 
my presence, “ I should decline the invitation 
and take our own carriage;” then she turned 
again to me. “ The fact is, we are like Punch’s 
unprotected females. The girls sorely need a 
brother.” 

I blushed; my blood stirred and quickened 
with surprise, hope, and a slight sense of con¬ 
fusion. Now was an opportunity for me to. 
offer my services, and, at least, show my 
devotion to the family. Was it possible that 
a golden opportunity had fallen hi my way of 
spending so glorious and enviable a day in 
Aurelia's presence? and should I shrink from 
seizing it? Boldly I clutched the precious 
fruit. 

“Let not the want of a chaperon , Mrs. 
Blondell,” I hastily replied, “ interfere with 
your cherished plans. If you can find no one 
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more worthy than myself, I shall feel but too 
proud and happy to offer my poor services.” 

“O, thank you,” replied Mrs. Blondell, 
■with one of her blandest smiles; “ we could 
not think of imposing so great a sacrifice upon 
you.” 

“Indeed, no,” interposed the charming 
Aurelia; “we could not think of asking you 
to forego your horse or drag, and the society 
of your comrades. It must be a delightful 
way of spending the day at Ascot, driving 
down in a drag with boon companions, and 
feeling yourself unfettered when you arrive on 
tire field.” 

“And do you think it is more charming,” 
I replied, half seriously, “ than driving down 
in an open carriage witli lovely creatures 
around you? I am not a misogynist, I 
can assure you, Miss Blondell; and in default 
of a worthier chaperon, it will afford me great 
pleasure to accompany your mamma.” 

“ You are exceedingly kind, Captain Hope,” 
replied Mrs. Blondell; “and after your gene¬ 
rous offer we should not think of seek-in" 
further. Shall we leave the arrangement to 
you ?” 

Quel bonheur! what promotion! In less 
than four and twenty hours a casual acquaint¬ 
ance had ripened into friendship; how long 
would it take to ripen it into a positive 
engagement? Mot many; for I was one of 
those who, having put their hands to the 
plough, do not look back. 

The Cup Day arrived; a charming, brilliant 
day. June had put on her gala costume; the 
s ky was of an intense blue, the sun warm; 
a fresh breeze kept the aircool and refreshing, 
whilst a slight rain over night had laid the 
dust, and polished up the green of the leafy 
woods. And the company! Talk of a 
parterre of flowers! what is it to compare with 
the rich galaxy of colors, clustered on either 
Side of the grand stand, that meets the eyes? 
what gorgeous hues, what diversity of tints! 
^Yhat a splendid picture of light and shade as 
the more sober dress of the gentlemen inter- 
mingle with the bright and diverse costumes 
of the ladies! 9 

Think not, reader, that I am about to give 
you an account of the races run that day. 
Every one knows the excitement of the start; 
the clamorous enthusiasm of the moment 
when the horses rush by, carrying their man¬ 
nikins, clad in green and gold, yellow and 
purple, red and black, blue and white; every¬ 
body knows the ecstasy of delinht that bursts 
from the noisy multitude when the Dark 


Horse wins, ruining! thousands; every one 
knows the sweet rap’ture of the luncheon, 
when, the race over, the mysteries of the 
hampers are disclosed, and pies and pastries, 
chicken and ham, and all the cool ingredients 
of claret-cups, emerge from its cavernous 
depths; every one knows all this; hut none 
know the profound sense of enjoyment I felt 
in discharging the duties of “ guide, philoso¬ 
pher and friend,” to Mrs. Blondell and her 
two daughters that day-. The races were 
nothing to me; scarcely the breathing, heav¬ 
ing mass, the elite of humanity, collected on 
that imperial course. It was enough for me 
that Aurelia was by my side, and that I had 
her to converse with. 

During our drive home, the conversation 
turned principally on the close of the season. 

“We shall confine our acceptance to but a 
very few invitations now,” observed Aurelia. 
“Mamma is pining for the country, and so 
am I. In a fortnight we shall leave town for 
the sea-side, and then retire to our solitude of 
Lindenhurst. Do you know Lindenhurst, 
Captain Hope ?” 

“1 have not that pleasure; but I believe it 
is in Hampshire.” 

“ A es, a charming spot,” observed Florence; 
“and a very old place. VT e are quite primi¬ 
tive there.” 

“Perhaps Captain Hope will do us the 
honor of paying us a visit during the 
autumn,” added Mrs. Blondell, speaking to 
Florence, but directing her observation to 
me. 

“ I shall have great pleasure,” I replied. ' 

“IVe can promise you some excellent trout 
fishing, if you are . an angler, Captain Hope; 
and the walks and drives are charming. We 
call the hills covered with beeches hangers in 
our neighborhood.” 

I shall angle, I thought to myself, for other 
fish than trout, if it should he my good fortune 
to find myself at Lindenhurst. 

It need not be said that, after our Ascot 
excursion, I was frequently in Belvoir Place; 
and that before the Btondells quitted town for 
the sea-side, an invitation to Lindenhurst was 
repeated and accepted. It was arranged that 
I should go early in September. 

The night before the family left town, I was' 
in the conservatory in front of the drawing¬ 
room, talking with Aurelia. She broke off' 
abruptly the subject we were conversing 
upon : 

“ Mamma forgot, Captain Hope, to explain 
to you when you were so good as to accept 
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her invitation, that she never receives gentle¬ 
men visitors into her house. Do not ask why; 
she has very strong reasons—I might almost 
call them prejudices—upon the point. But 
there is an excellent hotel, the Lindenhurst 
Arms, a mile or so away from the house; and, 
with the exception of sleeping under her roof, 
she will be delighted to receive you, and give 
you a hospitable welcome. She will do every¬ 
thing in her power to amuse you.” 

And you, sweet chanuer, will you be 
passive? I admired the modesty with which 
the burthen of hospitality and entertainment 
was thrown upon mamma’s shoulders; as 
though Aurelia Blomlell was a mere cipher 
in the great account, and had no share in 
drawing me to Lindenhurst. 

Surprise, it must be confessed, I felt for the 
moment at being dislodged, as it were, from a 
cosy chamber in Liudenhurst Hall; but at 
once perceived the propriety and acquiesced 
in the regulation. "Was it not a further proof 
that the relation in which I was beginning to 
stand towards Aurelia was something closer 
than that of a friend or brother ? 

I resolved that the problem should be solved 
within two days after my arrival at Linden¬ 
hurst. 

CHAPTER II. 

CAUGHT. 

u Come, Tom, rouse thee, my boy, or we 
shall miss the train—that prosy substitute for 
the romantic four-in-hand coach that used to 
take -us up bill and down dale, giving one 
time to see the country and the people in it. 
Bali! I hate your railroads, that whizz you 
along like a shot from an air-gun, plunge you 
underground, or precipitate you down em¬ 
bankments; what do they teach you of town 
and country ? I'd give something to be going 
this bright, fresh morning outside a coach, 
instead of inside a train.” 

“Well, Percival Hope, you complain of 
trains, do you, with those long legs of yours?. 
Were I a fellow measuring six feet without 
aid of the soles of my boots, I’d talk of walk¬ 
ing the fifty miles between this and Linden¬ 
hurst. But there, you shan’t miss the train 
on my account; tell Johnson to have break¬ 
fast ready, and I’ll be down in a jiffy. Every¬ 
thing is paeked up, tackle and all, and if we 
don’t reach the Waterloo Station in less than 
three quarters of an hour, let me marry Au¬ 
relia Blondell instead of you.” 

“You marry her, my boy! Why, it will 


take all my art and address to win her 
and—” 

“Well, I’ll allow you to have the advantage 
of me—tall, muscular, good-looking, brown 
hair, small hands, cultivated mustaches, dark 
eyes, a graceful lisp, and the son of an old 
family—what chance would poor Tom Brans- 
combe have by the side of you? You have 
the best of me, and Heaven give you luck of 
your suit or pursuit, whichever it is at present. 
Give rae ten minutes, and I am at your 
service.” 

Tom Branscombe was one of the best 
fellows in the regiment, and devotedly at¬ 
tached to me. He was a crack shot, good 
cricketer, and loved his rod as a lover his mis¬ 
tress. Old Walton could not have been more 
enthusiastic in favor of angling than was 
Tom, who would prove to you (or at least at¬ 
tempt to prove to you) that fishing was the 
parent of all the virtues, from patience up¬ 
wards or downwards, as the scale may run. 
So when I proposed to him, on the strength of 
Aurelia’s report, to come with me and have a 
fortnight’s fishing in the streams around Lin¬ 
denhurst, lie jumped at the idea, and seized 
rod and line with the zest of boyhood. I need 
not, perhaps, disguise the truth, that when I 
found I was not to sleep under Mrs. Blondell’s 
roof, I thought the intervening hours might 
be somewhat dull without a companion. I 
knew Branscombe would be delighted to ac¬ 
company me, and, moreover, that he was 
the only man I could ask, since, under the 
circumstances, it would he necessary for me 
somewhat to unbosom myself, and, if I did, 
he was just the man to sympathize with me in 
the delicate mission I was about to undertake. 
It was agreed between us that he should 
fish all day, but that we should breakfast and 
sup together, or, if the weather should not 
permit of fishing, that he should amuse him¬ 
self as well as he could indoors with the people 
of the inn, or the guests that frequented it 
To these terms Tom readily assented, and by 
half-past three in the afternoon of the day on 
which I went to rouse him out of bed, we 
were in sight of the Lindenhurst Arms, a 
quiet, village hostelry, built of red brick, blue 
slated, rectangular, and evidently very mod¬ 
ern. Here we found no difficulty in procuring 
two bedrooms, but not the same facility in 
obtaining dinner, for it was late in the day for 
mine host, and the butcher only killed once a 
week, and five days had elapsed since the last 
slaughtering. 

Leaving Tom Branscombe, however, to look 
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after the commissariat department, I rushed 
up stairs to hare a wash and arrange my 
cravat, previous to reconnoitering the “ great 
house ” a mile and a half away. It was five 
o’clock by the time we had demolished a 
steak, and I was prepared to start; but with a 
merry heart and a light tread, I stepped out, 
and in less than twenty minutes was before 
the lodge gates. At first the house was not 
perceptible, lying low, and imbedded in thick 
trees. In fact, the whole neighborhood was 
densely wooded. A winding avenue of old 
but stunted oaks, whose overhanging branches 
made the road damp and mossy, led to the 
building, which, to my surprise, I found sur¬ 
rounded by a moat, which so far retained 
its old pretensions that it still had water in 
iff though dark and fetid. The appearance 
of the place, however, was by no means pre¬ 
possessing, reminding you rather of a forta- 
lice concealed in the sunless depth of a forest, 
which strikes a chill into your veins. The 
effect upon me, however, was only temporary. 
IVas there not within those ivy-mantled walls, 
those heavy-browed windows, a light that 
would make glad my heart, and convert the 
eternal gloom of the spot into sunshine and 
joy? 

Shall I close the description of the house 
at once, instead of introducing it chronologi¬ 
cally, as I made further acquaintance with it ? 
The rooms were not so dark as I should have 
imagined; the dining and drawing-rooms, 
which faced the south and west, were 
spacious and airy, and opened upon a wide 
space, half-lawn, half-meadow, intersected 
with gravel walks, and studded with flower¬ 
beds. The furniture was solid but old, and I 
might almost question if it had been sub¬ 
tracted from or added to for the last hundred 
and fifty years. 

It was a bright evening, that 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, and I found Mrs. Blondell and her 
two daughters promenading the terrace in 
front of the drawing-room. They received 
me affably, and expressed a hope that I should 
not find it dull during my stay. Aurelia, 
however, seemed rather to hang back, and 
left the conversation to devolve upon her 
mother and Florence. Was it the coyness of 
true love? They had dined early, they told 

me, in order that we might have tea when I 
arrived, and take a slight stroll afterwards, as 
the days were rapidly shortening. 

In her garden hat which she had donned 
for the evening’s walk, Anrelia looked more 
charming than ever, and it only required the 


skirt of her dress to be looped up to give one 
■ the belief that she was a figure new started 
into life out of one of Watteau’s pictures. 
Again she hung back and gave precedence to 
her younger sister, Florence—Mrs. Blondell 
did not accompany ns—but this I wonld not 
allow. A faint heart never won fair lady, and 
I made so strong a demonstration of my feel¬ 
ings, kept so persistently by Aurelia’s side, 
and strove so exclusively to entertain her and 
her alone, that I almost ignored Florence, and 
felt I must have appeared rude to her, had 
she not been able to perceive the motive ol 
my attentions to her sister. This, I was 
gratified by seeing, was not displeasing to the 
object to whom they were addressed. As the 
evening advanced, Aurelia grew less reserved, 
and at last conversed freely and nnembar- 
rassedly, expatiating upon the beauty of the 
scenery around, and claiming my admiration 
for some pretty vista to which she directed 
my gaze. We strolled along till after it was 
dark, in fact; but the moon, the harvest moon, 
was nearly at the full, the air was warm and 
balmy, and all the senses of nature commin¬ 
gled with our own to make the pleasure of 
the hour soft, pure and refining. It was an 
hour, indeed, when time seemed to have no 
existence, so imperceptibly, so unconsciously, 
save for a slight pulsation of delight, the sands 
of life‘glided away. 

The experience of that evening convinced 
me that I had only to propose, to gain Au¬ 
relia’s hand. Her heart, I felt, was mine. 
What was the reserve in the early part of the 
evening but, as I have already observed, the 
coyness of true love—the modesty of a genu¬ 
ine affection ? Florence, who in London had 
been comparatively mute, came forward con¬ 
spicuously, and took, as it were, Aurelia’s 
place, until I rudely thrust her from it, and 
forced myself upon her sister. And how 
amiably she fell back when she found herself 
in the third person. Often have I thought 
what a sacrifice it must be for unattached 
daughters to see an elder or younger sister 
engross the attentions of a friend and lover; 
yet how patiently, how meekly, nay, how 
cheerfully they consent to be put aside, to be 
ignored, to be made nothing of! More than 
this, even, they seem to derive new happiness 
from the happiness of their betrothed sister, 
and to rejoice with unalloyed pleasure in the 
prospect of her settlement for life. Would 
men exhibit the same gratification and free¬ 
dom from envy under similar circumstances ? 

“ Can t you see the philosophy of it all ?” 
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cries the cynic. “Another girl married is one 
chance more for them.” 

Bah! 

When I returned to the inn, Branscombe 
had supper ready for me—a fine trout, his 
own spoil. 

“I trust you have had equal sport,” ob¬ 
served Tom, with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
when the cover was removed. “ There’s good 
angling about here.” 

“ Never fear, my boy, but I shall have as 
good a catch as you.” 

I was in excellent spirits that evening, and 
Tom's fun and sly allusions to the object of 
my visit entertained me amazingly, so full of 
hope and confidence I felt. 

I was to be at the Manor House by one 
o’clock the next day, in order that we might 
have a walk before dinner, the dinner being 
fixed for three o’clock. 

“It is a vulgar hour, you know, Captain 
Hope,” remarked Aurelia, as she fixed the 
time of my comisg; “ but you recollect I told 
you we were very primitive down here, and 
it is so delightful to escape from the trammels 
of those seven o'clock dinners. It is really 
like leading a new, and,” she added, with a 
sweet sigh, “ a better life.” 

I was punctual to the minute, and found 
Aurelia and Florence ready equipped for the 
walk. 

“Could we not have ten minutes’ stroll 
alone?” I whispered in Aurelia’s ear. This 
was a bold stroke, but it was inteuded as a 
decided “•feeler”—a straw thrown up to see 
which way the wind blew, a test to determine 
the current of her feelings. 

Aurelia blushed slightly; then, after a pause, 
she replied: 

“ Florence will take Tiny, and they* will 
play together.” 

Now Tiny was an Italian greyhound. 

With this compromise I was satisfied, es¬ 
pecially as the alleys'in the wood were wind¬ 
ing, and charmingly secluded. 

“ I fear you do not like the brilliant dissi¬ 
pation of London society, Miss BlondelJ,” I 
observed, after we bad proceeded some dis¬ 
tance into the coppice, and Florence was 
amusing herself with Tiny, picking flowers, 
and lagging far behind. 

“ What makes you think so, Captain Hope ?” 

“ The sigh you breathed last night when 
speaking of life at Lindenhurst compared with 
life in London.” 

“ You have a sharp observation and a good 
memory. But I do love the country; I revel 


in it; I feel like a bird escaped from its cage 
when, the season over, I can rush down here. 
Yet,” she continued, bending her eyes upon 
the ground, and grating the gravel with the 
point of her parasol, “ what would my life be 
without that brilliant dissipation for a part of 
the year. I should be lost, lost, lost!” 

She uttered these last w'ords in a tone of 
despair, as one led voluntarily captive by a 
spell that she could not, yet might, find 
strength enough to break. 

“And would you give up that life if you 
could?” 

She turned round, looked me steadily in 
the face, and said: 

“What think you?” 

“ That we all in our position require the 
excitement of the season.” Then I add?d, 
after a moment’s reflection—“but iu modera¬ 
tion.” 

“ True; but bow are you to indulge moder¬ 
ately. It is a whirlpool that sucks you into 
its vortex, and which you are impotent to 
resist.” 

“ You have not the courage, you mean, Miss 
Blondell, and, perhaps, you are right. Single 
handed you have not the power. The charm, 
the allurements for a belle of the season—” 
Aurelia colored at the allusion—“ are too 
great, too overwhelming; and intoxicated 
with the honor paid to her beauty she feels 
the delirium, till at length it is master of her 
will, if not of her inclinations. When she 
would break the golden fetters that bind her, 
she discovers that she has not the strength ” 

We walked on a little further, neither 
speaking a won!. At length I observed: 

“ The sense of weakness you complain of is 
but natural; you have neither father nor 
brother, and woman wdien she emerges into 
womanhood feels the want of a protector.” 

Miss Blondell made no answer. We had 
now arrived at an open cutting in the wood, 
in the centre of which stood a magnificent 
trunk, the stem of which rose fifty feet before 
it threw out a branch. At the base, seats had 
been constructed around the trunk. 

I conducted Aurelia to one of the benches, 
and we sat down. Gently taking her hand, 
for I felt that now we sufficiently understood 
one another, I was about to make a formal 
declaration and proposal, when she inter¬ 
rupted me. 

“ Captain Hope ” she said, slowly and ten¬ 
derly, nay, with deep emotion in her voice, 
“I have not failed to notice your passion for 
me and have reciprocated it But you must 
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be aware that girls situated as I am, conscious 
of a certain amount of beauty and surrounded 
with every luxury, are keenly suspicious of 
the protestations of affection made to us, and 
we ask ourselves, whether those protestations 
arise from the adventitious circumstances of 
our personal attractions and wealth, or 
whether they spring from a genuine, heartfelt, 
simple love. Captain Hope, were I to give 
you my hand, could you love me though I 
lost my beauty, arid were stripped of all I 
possess ?” 

I was first startled then perplexed at the 
frankness of this practical question. Had I 
remained to reflect upon all the subtle and 
puzzling principles it involved I might have 
been led to make some casuistical reply. But 
’ I felt at once the naturalness of the problem 
she proposed to me, and in all sincerity and 
from the bottom of my heart vowed, that 
neither change of fortune nor of personal ap¬ 
pearance should ever mitigate the ardor of 
my affection. I would take her for better for 
wqrse, and cherish her through evil and good 
report; the same feeling should prompt all 
my conduct towards her—we should be indeed 
as one.” 

What, I said to myself, could be more 
reasonable than that a beautiful and accom¬ 
plished girl, an heiress, too, and the centre of 
a host of admirers, should feel some alarm lest 
amongst that host a'heartless scoundrel Bhould 
seek her hand less for herself than for what 
she could bring him. How just, then, .was 
Aurelia's question, “ Captain Hope, were I to 
give you my hand, could you love me tholigh 
I lost my beauty, and were stripped of all I 
possess ?” 

Aurelia still remained silent. 

“ Is there no instinct in love which teaches 
us to distinguish the true from the false?” I 
suggested, seeking a sign. 

A shake of the head was the only reply. 

“Surely there must be,” I urged. 

Aurelia again only shook her head, with a 
skeptical gesture as answer to my observation. 

“Can we never detect the truth?” I asked. 

“So, all is veiled. We can assay gold, we 
can prove a diamond, but love—love has no 
tost.” 

I began to suspect Aurelia of a deeply mor¬ 
bid tendency. How different from the gay, 
sprightly, buoyant Aurelia of the West End 
drawing-rooms, the belle of the season, the 
cynosure ef the elite! 

It was my tarn to be silent There was a 
pause for several minutes. 


Suddenly Aurelia looked up into my face 
with a sweet, melancholy smile on her own, 
and tears filling her large, soft blue eyes. 

“ I would I could throw off this doubt, this 
eternal suspicion that weighs me down and 
has turned so much rich fruit into ashes.” 

“Then you have had many offers before 
mine, Aurelia?” I asked, tenderly. 

“ Many.” 

“And you loved none of them ?” 

“ T l> e y did not love me,” she replied, with a 
sigh; “and how could 1 fix my affections on 
them ?” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ They could not stand the test.” 

Test ? What test ? O, by heaven! by all 
thats pure and holy,if you want any proof of 
my love, of my devotion, tell me what it is, 
and I will perform it.” 

A faint smile, expressive of pleasnre at my 
words, passed over her beautiful features, and 
she said : 

“ Wait.” 

Then suddenly starting up, as though ac¬ 
tuated by an irrepressible impulse, and 
seizing my hand firmly, she added; 

“ Captain Hope, I trust you.” 

At this moment the greyhound came bound¬ 
ing and leaping forward out of the avenue, 
presently followed by its mistress. 

“ By the time we return home,” suggested 
Florence, emerging from the underwood, “ the 
dinner will be ready. See what a collection 
of wild flowers I have made. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, Captain Hope.” 

“ I admire your natural flowers more, per¬ 
haps, than your artificial ones, Hiss Florence,” 
I replied. “Simple nature to my taste is far 
more agreeable than the glitter and tinsel of 
your fashionable life.” 

“Ah, you have been takirrg lessons from 
Aurelia, I see,” she replied, with a saucy 
laugh. “ But come, Tiny, we must see which 
will be home first.” And she left Aurelia 
and myself to follow at our own pace. 

After what had passed I felt somewhat 
subdued. Aurelia noticed it. 

“ You must be more lively, captain, when 
we get in-doors, or you will let out the secret 
of our conversation. Mamma’s eyes are re¬ 
markably quick.” 

“It is no secret, Aurelia, I hope. This 
afternoon, with your permission, I shall speak 
to Mrs. Blondell on the subject.” 

She answered not, but hung bewitchingly 
on my arm. 

This delicate little matter was soon satisfae- 
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torily arranged. I suppose most of us feel a 
little nervous or fidgety when referred from 
our heart’s idol to her parents or guardians. 

I felt somewhat awkward when demanding a 
private audience with Mrs. Blonde!!, and still 
more so when I found myself closeted with 
her. But, as the old proverb says, “all’s well 
that ends well,” I ought not, perhaps, to 
allude to so trifling an embarrassment 

Aurelia Blondell was now mine. Every 
day, every evening, we passed together in each 
other’s company, straining and strengthening 
those mutual bonds which united us. My 
Jiancee strove to make herself more fascinating 
than ever; she cast her spells over me and 
blinded me with her love. Never had I ex¬ 
perienced such blissful moments, or felt myself 
so intoxicated with delight What a treasure 
I had won, so full of grace and tenderness, so 
pure a model of simplicity and confidence. 
Where else could I find so perfect a realization 
of all that was beautiful and true in nature, 
moulded and refined by a high feminine 
education. 

It was about a week after our engagement, 
that one night feeling restless at the inn I 
ventured out affer supper for a stroll. The 
moon was at the fulj, and her creamy light 
flooded the sky and earth; all was still and 
silent. I wandered on across some fields by a 
by-path, and suddenly found myself near the 
Manor House. There were its dark old walls, 
just visible through the belt of trees. I ad¬ 
vanced nearer and nearer, the thoughts of 
Aurelia impelling me. She was indeed my 
lodestar. There, perhaps, was her window. 
In that chamber, perhaps, she was sleeping 
the sleep of the just and happy; her brain 
filled with joyous images. What a rapture 
to be near her! To serenade her with my 
presence and my thoughts, if not with my 
voice and song! 

The hon«e was mostly wrapt in shade; but 
there projected towards me a straggling wing, 
evidently the least frequented part of the 
mansion. With the light shadows of the 
branches moving upon it in the moonlight, it 
had a weird look, and I gazed at it long, 
marvelling how many ages it had stood on that 
lonely spot of earth. There were few windows 
on the side facing me, but I noticed one three 
stories high that was barred, and I mused 
within myself why a room so high from the 
ground should require to be thus fenced. 

As I mused, suddenly the apparition of 
a pale face shone out from behind the bars 
with spectral lustre. It gazed for a time on 


vacancy, then disappeared, uttering a piteous 
shriek. 

I have no superstition about ghosts, and am 
incredulous as to haunted houses; therefore, 
I at once came to the conclusion that the lace 
I had seen was that of a human being, and 
the voice I had heard the cry of human 
anguish. 

But whose face and whose voice? 

It was a strange circumstance, I reflected, 
that if there were a lunatic confined in that 
house, Aurelia had never breathed a word 
about it to me; was that the true cause why 
I had not been invited to sleep wi thin its 
walls? 

There was something unpleasant, something 
perplexing, in' the discovery, and I returned 
home little at ease in my mind. 5 


CHAPTER HL 

NOT NETTED. 

“ Really, Percivai,” said Branscombe, the 
next morning, in his usual bantering way, 
“ if you mope and keep such late hours, I 
must pack up my tackle and be off to town. 
It’s getting positively dull here. I can make 
allowance for a fellow in love, but this morn¬ 
ing you look as though an ugly nightmare had 
been grinning in your face all night. Come, 
pitch into this bacon, it’s capital, and anoint 
it with an egg or two.” 

Tom was right; I did feel out of sorts that 
morning; the incident of the previous evening 
had upset me beyond what I could have be¬ 
lieved, and beyond what the matter probably 
deserved. I had spent a good part of the 
night in ingeniously torturing myself by 
forming all kinds of speculations as to the 
causes of the apparition, and mischievously 
striving to make a sublime mystery out of it. 
Our wills will be perverse'at times, and mine 
had been of that humor that night. The 
ground-work of this feeling was irritation and 
annoyance, that such a thing should exist in 
Lindenhurst Manor House, and I not have 
been by this time apprised of it It was far 
in the morning when I fell asleep, having 
resolved to wait patiently for a few hours 
more, when I would ask Aurelia for an 
explanation. 

“If you don’t demolish more than that, 
doctor—O, I forgot to tell you,” rattled on 
Branscombe, in his easy, careless spirit, “ the 
people here call you the doctor.” 

“Doctor?” 
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“Yes, doctor; why, I don’t know. Our 
landlord asked me yesterday if you were a 
physician from London?” 

“And what answer did you give him?” 

a I asked him his reason for inquiring, 
lie only scratched his shaggy poil, apologized 
for asking, and said, ‘As how he thought you 
was, you was so constant up at the big house.’ 
Tliis was all I could get out of him.” 

“But you didn't tell him why I go there?” 

“Do you take Tom Branscombe for a fool? 
Why, what has come over you, PercivaJ ? 
First, you don't eat your breakfast, then you 
look ghastly pale, and then you suspect your 
old chum of being an idiot If this is love, 
Heaven help me from falling into it!” 

“ But why should they suppose me to be a 
physician ?” 

“How can I tell, man? They may have 
their reasons, but they are none of the sagest, 
1II warrant you. As they do not know wlio 
or what we are, except as Nos. 3 and 4, you 
having told Johnstone not to send on any 
letters, they have a right, I guess, to exercise 
their bucolic imaginations, and write you down 
a doctor, and me, perhaps, your valet; for I 
go into the parlor of an evening to hear what 
the good folks have to say about themselves 
and their neighbors.” 

“ But they must have a reason for calling 
me doctor,” I urged again, serionsly im¬ 
pressed with the idea that there must be seme 
connection between it and the apparition I 
saw the previous night, about which, by the 
by, I had not told Branscombe. 

“ Maybe; but I wish you would eat some¬ 
thing. You will never be fit for duty when 
you get back to headquarters.” 

I pushed my plate and coffee-cup away in 
disgust, and rose to leave the room. 

“ Tom, I’m sorry to have been such a poor 
companion this morning, but something has 
occurred which perplexes me; I have no 
doubt an explanation will put all .things 
straight, and when I return this evening I 
shall be as jolly as ever.” 

w Ah! the course of true love never did run 
smooth,” I could hear him repeating for my 
consolation, as I closed the door. 

When I left the Lindenhurst Arms, I in¬ 
tended to go direct to the house and Jiear 
what explanation Aurelia or Mrs. Blpndell 
could give of the extraordinary vision I had 
witnessed overnight 

However, before I had gone far, I felt too 
heated to put any questions calmly; so I 
turned aside by the meadows and pursued the 


path that ran along the pebbly brook, to cool 
my excitement There was something so 
exquisitely refreshing in the prattling of the 
clear, sparkling stream, leaping over mimic 
cataracts, or sweeping by fallen branches, that 
the fever within me was soon subdued. 
Perhaps the want of rest during the night had 
tended to heighten the pulse and quicken the 
vagaries of the brain; perhaps—but why 
speculate? My walk was a practical answer 
to all theorizing. Before many minutes were 
passed, I found myself gathering wild flowers 
that grew on the bank of the rivulet, at the 
risk of a ducking, and weaving them, bv the 
aid of a tew rushes, into a coronal for Aurelia. 
Better have devised a fantastical wreath of 
straws and herbs, such as Ophelia wore to 
mock her sorrows! 

Aurelia was waiting for me as usual, ready 
to take our customary walk. Had there 
lurked any shadow of irritation on my brow 
when I advanced to meet her, it must have 
vanished at the sweet smile she gave me as 
she held out her hand. It was a long time 
before I could bring myself to refer to the 
subject which had so perplexed me in the 
morning. Not until we had reached the giant 
oak and sat down on ohe of the benches under 
its shelter, did I venture to mention it 

“I gave you a serenade last night, Aurelia,” 
I observed, “ but, it was a silent one. 'Wander¬ 
ing about the fields in the brilliant moonlight, 
I found myself near tlie moat” 

“And suppose some frightful dnenna had 
caught sight of you, sir,” replied Aurelia, 
laughing. 

“Thank Heaven, we are in no land of 
duennas, but in a land where love and mar¬ 
riage is free; and we need no female dragon 
to guard our angels ” 

“And you thought of me, you songles 3 
minstrel, and* luteless lover, did you?” she 
observed, playfully. “It were”- pity I was 
not awake; I might have played ‘Juliet to your 
Borneo, and said: 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say—ay; 
And I will take thy v^ord; yet, if tliou swearist, 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Percival, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 

Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

Dl frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world.” 

Juliet and Aurelia were identical, I take it, 
so far as sentiment went. 

“ You trust me now, Aurelia?” I remarked, 
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replying to the general tenor of the lines she 
had quoted. 

“You have pledged me your troth” she 
replied,“ and I have confidence in you.” 

“And I in you.” Then I added, ** Ilad you 
played Juliet last night, your meeting with 
Romeo would have been sadly disturbed.” 

“Why so?” 

“Mine with my invisible mistress was. 
Whilst I was thinking which might be your 
chamber, and was breathing blessings on your 
slumbering eyelids, I heard a fearful shriek.” 

The slightest shade of paleness passed over 
Aurelia's face; nothing more. 

“A shriek?” 

“A fearful shriek, and it came from the 
house” 

I studiously avoided allusion to the pale 
face I had seen. 

“Perhaps it was only an owl in the wood, 
and 3 our imagination strained by the circum¬ 
stances of the hour was startled at the wild 
sound.'’ 

“It was a human voice,” I replied, 
seriously; “and I thought that perhaps you 
or Mrs. Biondell might be able to account for 
iu” 

“I cannot, indeed ” she replied, in a voice 
slightly tremulous, that seemed to quiver 
between affirmation and denial. 

“Aurelia, I think you must know what it 
is; excuse my doubts for the moment, but I 
must have an explanation,” I urged, firmly. 

“Would you hear the history of a crazed 
girl we have in the house? ’Tis nothing 
more, I assure you,” she answered, with 
apparent frankness. 

“You never told me you had such a being 
under your charge.” 

“Have I handed you in a list of dependents 
under our roof, Captain Hope ? Come, let us 
change this subject,” she added, with a slight 
hauteur in her tone and manner. 

“No, not yet; I would know who this 
crazed girl is.” 

“I will answer you also; no, not yet,” she 
replied, smiling, pouting, and assuming the 
airs of playful petulance which it was im¬ 
possible to resist. “No, not yet; abide my 
time, and I will explain. Be patient and 
remember—the test.” • 

We rose and continued our walk, touching 
no more upon the subject of the shriek. 
However, I was not satisfied with the summary 
manner in which Aurelia had dismissed the 
matter, and our intercourse during the day 
was constrained. This Aurelia felt, and in the 


evening put forth all her arts of fascination 
to keep her captive a submissive bondsman. 
We took but a short walk, the clays drawing 
in rapidly at this time of the year, and thy 
dew lying heavily on the grass. But she 
sang her sweetest songs, and talked with a 
vivacity and humor that for a while en¬ 
tranced me. Mrs. Biondell and Florence 
too, were more than usually amiable and 
pleasant. 

When we separated for the evening Aurelia 
whispered, as her words of adieu, putting on 
a smile of exquisite tenderness and affection, 
“ Have faith in love.” 

Instead of returning to the inn .direct, I 
veered off again into the wood? irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to revisit the scene of last night's ad¬ 
venture, if I may so call it, about which to 
me, at least, there hung a veil of mystery. 
It was no want of “ faith in love ” that induced 
me to go; it was no suspicion of Aurelia's 
insincerity that was the motive, although her 
explanation was very meagre and little satisfied 
me. No—I was not actuated by any such 
low reason. Curiosity, it may be, or pity for 
a poor sufferer, or, as I have- said, the air of 
mystery i» which that single chamber above 
all others in the house was shrouded, may 
have attracted me thither. I went and sta¬ 
tioned myself on the same spot as I had 
occupied the previous night. All was still 
and quiet, not a sound disturbed the placid 
rest of man and nature. I was growing 
weary of waiting and about to retreat, when 
again that shrill, sharp, agonizing shriek rent 
the air. In an instant my eyes were turned 
to the window, and in another instant a pair 
of hands clutched the iron bare, and 1 beard 
a voice exclaiming, “Help, help!” Then 
there was a pair of hands visible violently 
struggling to unlace the other fingers from 
the bars to which they clung. The fingers 
relaxed their hold, the hands disappeared, 
and all was still and quiet again. The night 
was calnj and unruffled as the sleep of inno- 
cency; there was not a sign to tell of the 
anguish that was breaking a human heart 
So have I seen in the morning the meek and 
placid ocean smiling over the spot, where, but 
a few hours before, it had dealt death and 
desolation. 

I felt soul-sick at the scene I had witnessed, 
at the ghastly misery sheltered beneath that 
roof. I longed to know more of the history 
of that poor sufferer whose ineffectual struggle 
I had caught a faint glimpse of; I would I 
had not known so much. Who could have 
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inferred from Aurelia’s manner tLat woe 
dwelt with thm? yet she was not heartless. 

I did not it once quit the spot where I 
stood a trespasser, but waited half an hour 
to see if there would be a further cry of 
distress. But it was not repeated, and at 
length I emerged from the wood and began 
to walk back slowly, full of troubling 
thoughts. 

As I came within a few hundred yards of 
the Lindenhurst Arms I could perceive an 
unusual bustle before the door, and had not 
advanced many steps further when who 
should come up but Brauscombe. 

“What's the matter, Tom?"’ I was about 
to ask, when he took hold of my arm firmiy, 
as though he was an officer of the law and 
were about to take possession of my person. 

“ Come along, my lad; we must enter by 
the back door, as the people of the village are 
in a terrible state of excitement, and it will 
be dangerous to attempt to enter by the 
front” 

“ Why, what has happened 9” 

“Well, I can’t tell you here,” he said, 
‘but when we get to my room I will explain 
what I have heard; it seems a strange 
story.” 

“ No, I don't stir a step further till you 
tell me what you know; and as for that 
loutish rabble yonder, you and I are enough 
for them though they double the numbers.” 

The reader may well imagine that I was in 
no mood to be trifled with, and the sense of 
defiance which had been roused in me acted 
like a strong cordial, and dissipated for the 
moment the perplexities that were bewildering 
and unnerving me. 

“Tell me, what is this all about?” 

' “ H ell, if you will know, you must. About 
a quarter of an hour ago a fellow came into 
the inn and said, that as he was passing the 
Manor House, he had heard a scream and a 
cry for help. Every one in the room eried 
Shame, shame P and one said it was the 
doctor again, and that he ought to be ducked 
in the horse-pond; another observed, ‘ He will 
be here presently;’ and in an instant every 
one was on his legs and the news fled through 
the village, and in five minutes there was a 
muster of all the men, women and children, 
m the place. They are furious, and now 
svaiting for your return before the inn; con¬ 
vinced that you are a doctor.” 

“Tom, we must face them; you don’t sup¬ 
pose I am going to sneak in by the back 
door?” 


“ I don’t mistrust your courage, Percival; 
but pity the poor creatures. Why should we 
let ourselves be compelled to .break their 
heads?” 

“ Come, button your coat up; and if we 
must fight our way through, we will. There 
is more in this, Branscombe, than you suspect, 
and I would sift the matter to the bottom.” 

We advanced steadily up to meet the 
enemy, and with such an air of resoluteness 
and defiance, that the outposts yielded room 
for us to pass, only saluting us with malignant 
scowls. But now the throng grew thick and 
obtrusive; still there was no show of fight, 
only a slight hustling and a few groans. As 
we drew near the door-step, however, an at¬ 
tempt was made to hem us in and crush us; 
but Tom’s sturdy, disciplined shoulders, sent 
the wave of human bodies rolling outwards, 
while I easily clave that which intercepted my 
passage to the inn. When we had arrived 
safe and sound upon the highest step, the 
good people thought it time to manifest their 
resentment. Tells and groans greeted otm 
ears, and every now and then a savage taunt 
of “ there’s the doctor!” followed by a volley 
of hisses. Branscombe and I manfully main¬ 
tained our position at the door, never flinching 
or meditating retreat. 

When the clamor had somewhat subsided, 
and there seemed a chance of making one’s 
self heard, I called out: 

“ My friends, what is the cause of this dis¬ 
turbance, may I ask?” 

A shout of derision, and a cry, “ Hark’ee, 
the doctor’s a speakin’!” followed my ques¬ 
tion. 

“ I can assure you, my friends,” I continued, 
“ I am no doctor.” 

“Hark’ee, he’s no doctor;he says!” cried 
two or three, in voices of savage skepticism.. 

“ I can assure you I am no doctor,” I re¬ 
peated ; “ and as to the eause-of this comaMp. 
tion, I am as innocent of it as any of you.’*' 

“ Who shut Pinny Blondell up in hfer c^e 
for four years?” shouted: out- a tall feRoir 
with a lusty voice. And the crowd echoed 
sarcastically, “Who?” 

“I never heard of’the name of Fanny 
Blondeit till this moment,” 1 exclaimed. 
“Who is she?” 

This confession-was received with a roar of 
incrednlons laughter. • 

Tom Branscombewae getting impatient of 
my parleying with the- crowd, and took hold 
of my arm to drag me -into the inn- But I 
resisted his good intentions. 
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“ ATy friends,” I said, turning to the crowd, 
“there seems to be some mystery in thi 3 
matter which it is as,much my interest as 
yours to have cleared up. I am no doctor, 
but an officer in her majesty’s regiment of 
the Guards. Here is my card, and this is my 
friend, Captain Branscombe, also of the same 
regiment. If any of you can explain to me 
the cause of your misdirected, though per¬ 
haps just anger, he will earn my sincere 
gratitude.” 

There was a marked change in the manner 
of the people, when I concluded. Whether 
there was that in the frankness of my decla¬ 
ration which won tlieir hearts, or whether the 
awe with which the presence of an officer in 
one of her majesty's regiments inspires the 
masses subdued them, certain It is that their 
irritation and excitement vanished, and both 
Branscombe and myself were treated with 
marked respect 

“Who, may I ask, is Fanny Blondell?” I 
inquired, availing myself of the favorable 
turn events had taken. 

“Why, old Blondell's eldest daughter,” 
cried a voice from the crowd. 

“What, daughter of Mrs. Blondell, and 
.sister of Miss Aurelia and Miss Florence?” I 
exclaimed. 

“’Ees,” replied half a dozen bucolic in¬ 
formants. 

“And is she shut up in the Manor House?” 
I inquired. 

“ To be sure she is,” replied the man that 
first answered me. “Don’t you know she 
•is ?” And the crowd seemed inclined to revert 
to their original incredulity at this insinuation 
that my ignorance was not genuine. 

“No, I do not know it; but I can now 
readily believe it, for I heard the scream and 
cry of help that has been reported to you.” 

“And why didn’t you go and rescue her?” 
called out one who appears to have been the 
wit of the parish, for every one laughed at the 
idea as a good joke. 

“Because,” I replied, “I did not know 
what it meant, and intended to inquire about 
it to-morrow morning. But you, my friends, 
can give me perhaps a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. Why is Miss Blondell shut up?” 

“ Because she is mad,” cried one. 

“ She is no more mad than I am,” replied 
a female voice. 

“Because she’s got the tin,” shouted a 
second. 

“Shame! shame I” groaned a general 
chorus. 


“It’s all the doctors’ work* cried out 
another; “ they’d swear youi^oul away for a 
guinea.” 

“But what motive could Mrs. Blondell 
have,” I urged, earnestly, “in confining the 
eldest daughter, if she he not insane?” 

“ Because she’s got the tin,” repeated the 
same voice that had previously offered this 
explanation. 

“ You mean she is the heiress. Have not 
her sisters money too?” 

“Not a stiver,” answered two or three 
voices. 

“Can you presume seriously to charge 
Mrs. Blondell,” I observed, becoming some¬ 
what indignant at this popular denunciation 
of a woman who was my hostess and the 
mother of my fiancee, “ with so cruel and 
illegal an act?” 

“ Why, didn’t she tel! old Mrs. Jervis that 
sh%wouldn’t let Fanny Blondell out till she 
had married off the two younger girls ?” ex¬ 
claimed a shrill voice, sharpened with 
feminine indignation; “and didn’t old Mrs. 
Jervis tell her she’d repent of it to her dying 
day? and didn’t she say she didn’t care, and 
that she’d do it to spite her husband, who 
left nearly all the property to Fanny ?” 

“It’s the truth!” shouted several voices. 

“My friends,” I replied, “I am exceed¬ 
ingly sorry to hear the statements 3*011 have 
made to-night, and to-morrow shall certainly 
investigate them. I have only recently* made 
acquaintance with the family, and that in 
London, and never heard a word about this 
elder sister, Miss Fanny, till now. I trust 
what you have told me is exaggerated or 
based upon misrepresentation, and that what 
now seems black and foul will prove to he 
less heinous than you believe. Still I thank 
3 (ou for listening to me, and answering my 
questions; and I hope you will go quietly to 
your homes. Perhaps some of you are 
thirsty*, and, if so, call the landlord to give you 
a mug of beer to drink the healths of my 
friend here and myself.” 

A shout of applause followed this short 
speech, the peroration of which produced a 
splendid effect, for every one made a rush for 
the bar, little heeding Branscombe and my¬ 
self, who retreated at once up stairs. 

No sooner was the door closed than a revul¬ 
sion of feeling overwhelmed me like a torrent 
of roaring waters. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

FREE AGAI5. 

Wiiex I rose the next morning I felt like 
a man who had had ail the gentler feelings 
crushed out of him. 

During the many hours of the night I had 
lain restlessly awake, my brain had been ac¬ 
tively engaged in criticising the statements I 
had heard from the hoarse voices of the angry 
villagers. I endeavored to sift the true from 
the false; to ascertain how much I was to be¬ 
lieve, how much to reject as improbable and 
unfounded. It was, in the first instance, im¬ 
probable that a mother would shut up her own 
daughter on the plea of madness, unless there 
•were some reason in fact for so doing; it was 
improbable, in the moral nature of things, 
that a lady of Mrs. Blondell's refinement and 
taste, and, I must - say, amiability of disposi¬ 
tion, should be guilty of so gross an act of 
cruelty, so scandalous an outrage on the laws 
of the community; it was improbable that, 
if Mrs. Blondeil were yius guilty, her conduct 
would not have been blazoned abroad beyond 
the confines of Lindenhurst, and she and her 
daughters been tabooed society; it was im¬ 
probable again, that Aurelia and Florence, 
girls of excellent good feeling, of great tender¬ 
ness, and deep sympathetic natures, could be 
accomplices with their mother in so fiendish 
an affair. It was, on the other hand, probable 
that Mrs. Blondeil might not be a special 
favorite with the villagers, for she was very 
stately and repelling in her manner to inferiors. 
It was probable that she had offended some old 
woman, who, out of spite, had not scrupled to 
spread false and malicious reports, and we 
know how rapidly false and malicious' re¬ 
ports spread, and what hold they have of the 
popular imagination; it was probable that 
there might be a basis of plausible fact for the 
slander to rest upon, and that the pale face I 
had seen gazing out from behind the bars of 
her caged window was the face of Fanny 
Blondeil; it was probable, too, that Mrs. 
Blondeil would have charge of whatever prop¬ 
erty belonged to her unfortunate daughter, 
and this circumstance would of itself be a 
poisonous weapon in the quiver of a vindictive 
enemy. 

Thus I strove for a time to balance the pros 
and cons as impartially as I could, in my 
reason. But my heart was not equally dis¬ 
passionate—its judgment leaned towards the 
evidence of the villagers; it adopted the role 
of the accuser, and vaguely believed in the 


guilt of the accused before she had been heard. 
Were there no independent grounds for this 
dark bias? Yes. Aurelia's evasion in the 
morning awoke a painful suspicion, which I 
could not suppress, that there was something 
wrong. Her attributing the shriek to an owl,' 
when she was aware of the real cause; the 
momentary pallor that stole over her face, 
as though I had made an undesirable dis¬ 
covery; her confession, when firmly pressed, 
that it was a crazed girl and nothing more, 
when she knew it was her own sister, at length 
convinced me that there was some deep decep¬ 
tion being played upon me. I felt augry and 
bitter to the heart's core. Gentleness, the 
offspring of love and confidence, yielded to a 
sternness engendered by a sense of wrong. 
Ko wrong is, perhaps, felt so great as that 
which springs from the discovery of violated 
trust. 

An old inflexibility of temper, which had 
been melted at the soft fires of Aurelia’s 
blue eyes, prepared me for the duties of the 
day. When I met Branscombe at the break¬ 
fast-table, he bade me good-morning in the 
tone of one afraid to speak too loud, lest he 
should disturb a spirit of affliction. This I 
had not expected, for Tom’s general specific 
for a disconsolate friend, was banter and' the 
assumption of extra gayety. Now he was 
quiet as though he had met with or had been 
called upon to share in a calamity. 

The breakfast was proceeded with for some 
time in silence. At length I made hold to 
say, and that in a steady voice: 

“ What do you think of the disclosures of 
last night?” 

Branscombe was surprised at the apparent 
indifference with which I put the question, 
and looked hard in ray face, as though to 
detect what kind of spirit was moving me. 

He did not speak. 

“If it is as I suspect,” I continued, “we 
must put away all tender feeling; there is a 
work of justice to be done—stern justice, and 
we must not flinch from it.” 

“I understand you, Percival,” replied 
Branscombe. “1 am glad to find the old 
heart of oak in you. She is not worthy of 
you.” 

Tom saw that he had wounded me. 

“ I am sorry I have pained you, Percival,” 
he apologized, quickly; “I will not mention 
her name again.” And he held out his hand 
to me. 

He was as gentle as a nurse afterwards. 

“ Thank you, my friend. "Whatever amount 
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of wrongdoing may attach to Mrs. Blondell, 
we have yet to ascertain how far the daughters 
are implicated. They may be comparatively 
innocent.” 

This I urged in Aurelia’s defence, though 
it was far from my conviction. 

w Tom, X must ask you to accompany me 
this morning to Lindenhurst I could hardly 
undertake the task by myself.” 

The proceedings of the previous evening at 
the inn had evidently been reported to Mrs. 
Blondell; for on our arrival at the house she 
was fully prepared to receive me. She had 
not, however, expected me to bring a 
friend. 

Usually I was ushered into the drawing¬ 
room. On this occasion we were shown into 
the library, probably, perhaps, because it lay 
back from the offices of tlie establishment, and 
any unpleasant proceedings could there take 
place with dosed doors, as it were, without 
fear of being made public. Mrs. Blondell 
was sitting in state in a high, crimson leather 
arm-chair, at the further end of a large oak 
table, also covered with crimson leather. 
Aurelia and Florence were standing together 
a little on one side of the chair, in the shadow 
of a fine old carved bookcase. Aurelia was 
pale as death. 

There was no advance to meet us as we 
entered—no cordial greeting. This was in 
itself suspicious; but the line of tactics Mrs. 
Blondell had chosen was that of defence. 
Without waiting for an attack, she opened fire 
from behind an intrenebment of august state¬ 
liness, defiance and hauteur. 

“You have brought your friend,-I see, 
Captain Hope, to hear my refutation and denial 
of the wicked slanders your ears were regaled 
with last night You have done well.” 

"I hope, Mrs. Blondell, to find that there 
is not the slightest truth in the statement 
I was a reluctant and pained listener to” I 
replied, in as firm a voice as I could command. 
I dared not cast my eyes to where Aurelia 
stood, half-leaning against the bookcase. 

“ It is a gross calumny, the whole that you 
heard, Captain Hope—a gross calumny!” 

“ Then you have no daughter confined tn 
this house in a demented condition?” 

“ No.” And Mrs. Blondell indignantly dis¬ 
claimed- the idea. 

I looked at Branscorabe, and he seemed in¬ 
clined, from the surprise he evinced, to think 
that we had been stupidly deluded. I was 
inclined to think so too, after this short and 
positive denial; but piqued to ascertain the 


name of the girl who was a perpetual inmate 
of the barred chamber, I observed: 

“You must excuse me, Mrs. Blondell, if, 
after the positive statement I had heard last 
night that the girl is named Fanny Blondell, 
and that she is your daughter, to dear up 
matters,I press you to-be kind enough to tell 
me her name. There is no antidote so potent 
against calumny as truth.” 

“She is no daughter of mine,” replied Mrs. 
Blondell, calmly, but in 3 tone of contempt 
for the poor, imprisoned creature. 

I did not like the tone or the evasion. 

“Is her came-Fanny Blondell, may I ask?” 

“ Beally, Captain Hope, I shall be happy 
to answer all reasonable questions; but these 
are family matters, and I cannot allow them 
to be discussed in the presence of a stranger, 
especially after the denial I have given you 
that the girl is any daughter of mine.” 

w I shall be sorry to give offence here, Mrs. 
Blondell,” I replied, firmly; “hut 1 must 
know whether the girl confined in this house 
is named Fanny Blondell- To this question I 
must have a plain answer; as yet you have 
only equivocated.” 

Mrs. Blondell did not condescend to reply; 
but a voice from the recess in the window 
tremulously answered: 

“ It is.” The voice was Aurelia’s. 

“ But she u no daughter of mine,” repeated 
Mrs. Blondell, hurriedly, working herself up 
into a tempest of rage. 

“No daughter of yours!” I echoed. “Then 
she is, perhaps, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Blondell by a former wife?” I added, the idea 
forcing itself upon me like a flash of lightning. 

No answer. 

“All is explained, Tom,” I said, ■mournfully, 
turning to Branscombe; “ a step-daughter.” 

“Mamma,” interposed Aurelia, coming 
forward and throwing herself on her knees 
before Mrs. Blondell, “ do explain alL Make 
it clear to Captain Hope that there is nothing 
wrong in what you have done—that Fanny 
really is incapable of taking care of herself, or 
acting like a sensible human being.” 

“How am I to persuade Captain Hope, 
when he has evidently come here prejudiced 
against us?” replied Mrs. Blondell, in a tone 
that was a kind of appeal ad misericordiam. 
“ What can I do to disabuse Captain Hope’s 
mind ?” 

“Let me and my friend Captain Brans* 
combe see this girl,” I answered, quickly; 
“and we can satisfy ourselves and set this 
calumny at rest" 
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•No difficulty in that” conceded Mrs. 
Blondell, with a frankness that surprised both 
Branscombe and myself. “ Perhaps they ex¬ 
pect to find the girl enclosed in a bare room, 
fed on bread and water, and chained to the 
bed-post,” continued the enraged lady, with 
bitter irony, addressing her daughters. “ King 
for Mrs. Newton, my dear.” 

How well the parts were played. 

“Mrs. Newton,” here observed Florence, 
“told me this morning that Fanny has a 
lucid Interval. It began after her paroxysm 
was over last night, and is likely to continue 
till the moon is in her third quarter.” 

Mrs. Newton entered: a large, muscular 
woman, with a hideous physiognomy, repul¬ 
sive enough, it struck me, to cow apoor, timid, 
helpless girl into any degree of insanity, ac¬ 
cording as she chose to exercise her baneful 
power on the unfortunate object of her charge. 

Seeing the influence that the presence of 
such a woman was likely to have upon her 
victim, I observed, “We should wish to see 
the girl alone.” 

“ Mrs. Newton will go no further than the 
corridor,” was the reply, which was intended 
as information for us and an instruction to 
the ill-favored guardian of Fanny Blondell. 

We followed “ the woman with the repul¬ 
sive face,” as Branscombe was fond of calling 
this ogress whenever he spoke of her, up 
two flights of stairs, protected by massive 
carved oaken banisters, then through a long 
passage, till we came to a narrow flight of 
stairs, at the top of which we could notice a 
grille or gate of ironwork. Mrs. Newton 
mounted the stairs, unlocked the gate and 
allowed us to pass. She again shut the gate, 
with no further observation than, “You will 
find my patient in the room on the left-hand 
side;” then adding a shrill call, “Miss 
Fanny!” just to let her know that her keeper 
was at hand. 

Branscombe and myself trod gently along’ 
the corridor, which was light and airy, being 
glazed at the top, till we came to the room of 
the ill-fated sufferer. The door was open. 
There were no appearance of harsh or cruel 
treatment; the place was neatly furnished 
with a clean truckle bedstead, washing-stand, 
toilet-table, a chest of drawers, and two chairs. 
There were also a few books on a shelf The 
room, like the corridor, was spacious and light, 
a part of the ceiling being formed by a roof of 
glass. There was only one window; it was 
less than six feet from the ground and fenced 
with iron bars. 


We sought the maniac girl. There she sat, 
crouched in the iurtlier comer of the room, 
trembling and timid as a hare. She eyed us 
with a quick, suspicious, piteous glance as we 
entered, like one terror-stricken. But what 
was she like? How different from our normal 
idea of a poor lunatic, with tattered raiment 
and dishevelled hair. With the exception of 
a slight wildness about tie eyes, the effect of 
fear, and sorrow, and hopeless puuishment, 
she exhibited none of the symptoms we 
associate with madness. Her face, indeed, was 
pale as marble, but exquisitely beautiful: her 
features were soft and regular, her hair of the 
richest brown, her eyes a shade darker, her 
hands small and delicate, and her complexion 
white as alabaster. Had we not been told 
that she was the daughter of a former w'ife of 
Mr. Blondell’s, we should have set her down 
as being younger than Aurelia or Florence. 
She was clad in a light morning dress that 
hung loosely about her, and which was 
gathered in at the waist with a tasselled 
girdle. 

I essayed to open the conversation; “Are 
you Miss Fanny Blondell?” I inquired, 
softly. . 

There was no answer; but the fairy-like 
figure slunk back from us further and further, 
till she was almost doubled up against the 
comer formed by the bedstead and the 
walL 

I advanced with my hand held out in token 
of amity, saying at the same time, “We are 
your friends. Miss Blondell.” 

It was piteous and painful to see how she 
regarded my approach with fawn-like fear; 
she was thoroughly cowed by our presence. 

Branscombe came forward, and in his soft, 
bland, soothing voice, repeated my words, 
“We are your friends, Miss Blondell.” 

She viewed us over and over again with a 
look of mingled dread and suspicion; then 
appeared to gather a little confidence from a 
final inspection, for she meekly and sub¬ 
missively observed, “Are you the doctors?” 

“No, Miss Blondell, we have nothing to do 
with doctors; we are your friends, and would 
know why you are confined here, and see if 
we cannot set you free.” 

“ Mamma wont let you, and the doctors,” 
she replied, still shrinking from us. 

“ Who is your mamma?” I asked. 

At this the poor girl bnrst into tears. After 
awhile she cried, “Alas! I have no mother, 
or I should not be confined here.” 

“But why are you confined here?” 
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“Because I am mad!’* she exclaimed, 
pressing her hands to her temples, as if to 
still their throbbing. 

“ Who says you are mad ?” 

“Mamma and the doctors;” force of habit 
had evidently ingrained the word mamma for 
Mrs. Blondell on her lips. 

“But we do not think you mad, and are 
come to see you, and tell your mamma so, 
and get you released.” 

These words drew the cage bird from her 
retreat; she rushed forward, threw herself at 
•Branscombe’s feet, and kissed his hands for 
gratitude. Tom had evidently won her con¬ 
fidence, for she studiou>ly avoided me, replying 
invariably through him to my questions. 

Toir. lifted up the prostrate creature, seated 
her oif a chair, and gently opened the cross¬ 
questioning again. 

“If you are not mad, why do they keep 
you here ?” he observed, affectionately. 

“Because mamma, and the doctors, and 
Mrs. Newton, say 1 am.” 

“ Do you ever see your sisters ?” 

Fanny shuddered. “Never.” 

“Why not?” 

“ They were not kind to me ” 

I hinted that we should ask her about her 
property; but Branseombe objected, saying 
that there was no necessity to worry her. 
' “ She is as sane as you or I,” he added. 

I thought it as well, however, that some 
allusion should be made to it, to see what the 
girl really knew on the subject. 

After beating about the bush for a little, 
Branseombe said to her, still as gently as 
human voice could utter the words, “You 
are rich, are you not ?” 

Another burst of tears followed this appeal 
to her knowledge. “Papa said I should be 
rich and an heiress. This was when I was 
a little child; but he died soon after, and 
t na mma says I am poor and dependent.” And 
the poor girl wept again. > 

“Do they treat you kindly?” I ventured to 
ask. At this her frail, delicate body trembled 
violently, and her sweet face became distorted 
with a sudden cloud of dread. I was pained 
at the idea of having put her to so much 
anguish; but I wanted an explanation if pos¬ 
sible, of the struggle and scream of the 
previous night. The look of horror and the 
alarm was a sufficient reply. 

After we had soothed the poor girl a little 
longer, Tom held out his hand, which she 
trustfully took, bathing it with tears. We 
then rose to leave. “ We are your friends,” 


he said, at parting, “and will tell Mrs. 
Blondell that you must not be detained here 
any longer. We will soon return to see that 
you are set free.” 

When we reached the landing, Tom gave 
me an expressive glauce of the eye. I under¬ 
stood it. It meant that the girl was wickedly 
imprisoned, and must be liberated at whatever 
cost or trouble. 

When we arrived at the foot of the stair¬ 
case we were shown into the drawing-room. 
The library^, a sombre chamber, was well 
suited for a judicial process, or any business 
that should be invested with awe and 
solemnity. But that was passed now. Mrs. 
Blondell had descended from the throne where 
she had assumed the character of defendant, 
judge and jury, and now' sat triumphantly in 
an embroidered fauteuil .in her -sumptuously 
furnished saloon. The noon sun of a bright, 
warm, September day poured a flood of rich 
light in upon the amber satin tapestry, and 
the golden ornaments of the splendid room; 
whilst the flower-variegated lawn outside 
glistened and sparkled in the cheerful sheen. 
But that light fell with richer lustre upon 
the auburn hair and the pure complexion of 
Aurelia Blondell. There she stood, as we 
entered, in the centre of the room, her pretty 
foot playing with the handsome, life-like 
figures woven into the velvet carpet. With 
a sweet and apparently artless smile, her 
face beaming with a happy expression, she 
advanced to meet me. 

“I am glad, Percival, that you have had 
the courage to go up and satisfy yourself as 
to the condition of that poor girl. You cannot 
conceive the pain that her necessary confine¬ 
ment has given to all of us In the house, who 
love her dearly—the once amiable, sweet girl! 
Bow did you find her? Was slia still under 
the delusion that it is mamma who has kept 
her there, and that she is not deranged?” 

Aurelia approached me with her hand ex¬ 
pended, and with all the coquetry of a beautiful 
woman in her grace and manner. To avoid 
taking her hand—that hand which I would 
but yesterday have given my own to secure 
—I moved to another part of the . room. It 
occurred to me, however, that it would best 
be to meet Aurelia’s syren manoeuvres by a 
little by-play of hypocrisy. 

“She does not look like one deranged, and 
her talk is rational,” I observed, quietly. 

“ Just now ” put in Florence, naively; “but 
when the .fits are on she raves like a maniac, 
poor darling Y 1 
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“My opinion, Mrs. Blondell” said. Brans- 
eombe, rather sharply, “ is that the girl is no 
more insane than you or I, or any one in this 
room.” 

“And you are at liberty to enjoy your 
opinion,’* retorted that great lady, indignantly; 
“here is the certificate of two medical 
men.” 

“Two medical men!” sneered Branscombe. 

“O Percival!” exclaimed Aurelia, with 
persuasive tears in her eyes, “do not let 
mamma be insulted in her own bouse.” 

“ No one wishes, Miss Aurelia, to insult your 
mamma,” I replied, coldly, in spite of ray in¬ 
tention to proceed cunningly. “ For your sake, 
Captain Branscombe will be polite whilst un¬ 
der this roof where I have received so much 
hospitality. You must, however, perceive 
that as long as the mystery which surrounds 
Miss Blondell is not cleared up, our inter¬ 
course is suspended.” 

“You mein. Captain Hope,” replied Au¬ 
relia, flushing up and speaking with her nat¬ 
ural animation, “that you reject my hand 
because I am so unfortunate as to have a 
sister who^ mind is deranged.” 

“ I am not convinced that she is deranged,” 
I rejoined, without however manifesting any 
of the bitterness of feeling that I felt was 
goading me to madness. I was anxious to 
advance a step further. I therefore continued, 
“ Miss Blondell has property in her own right, 
I believe?” 

This brought out Mrs. Blondell, who had 
sat silently in her magnificent fauteuil. 

“ It is the question of money, Captain Hope, 
that you are anxious about, is it? I am sur¬ 
prised that you should raise up so delicate a 
point before a gentleman, who, though he may 
be your friend, is a stranger to our family. 
Know, Captain Hope, that Aurelia and her 
sister are well provided for, although their 
capricious father did leave the bulk of the 
property to that—” Mrs. Blondell, who was 
evidently sore'on this subject, was gojng to 
say “ minx or vixen,” or use some surly word ; 
she, however, exchanged it for the more 
politic one of “poor girl.” 

Ttis was exactly what Branscombe and 
myself wanted to elicit Here was the motive 
for the incarceration. We looked at each 
other significantly; and before either could 
speak, Aurelia had seised my hand, and, in a 
voice tender with emotion and with eyes 
beaming with love, whispered in my ear: 
“ Remember tbe test You said that you would 
love me though I were stripped of all my pos¬ 


sessions. I am stripped; I have nothing; it 
is all Fanny’s.” 

I disengaged my hand, observing with no 
little sternness—it'was requisite to keep my 
heart from melting and yielding to her artful 
blandishments—“ I then thought you spotless 
and innocent O Aurelia!” I could not resist 
the impulse, “ who could have thought you 
guilty of joining in so cowardly a conspiracy? 
You, with your refinement, your cultivated 
taste, your boasted love of nature, your ap¬ 
parent simplicity, your delicate softness! You, 
who could find pleasure in the gilded ball-room, 
in the opera, and the concert, whilst you were 
conscious of being one in a league to despoil 
an elder sister, and convert the mansion which 
was her own into a narrow prison for her. 
Who could have suspected one so fair and 
loving of being so foul and cruel?” 

At these reproaches, Aurelia sunk upon a 
sofa, sobbed for a moment, and then became 
hysterical. 

Neither Tom nor myself offered assistance, 
leaving her to the care of Mrs. Blondell and 
Florence. The latter busied herself with 
laying her sister along the sofa, and then, 
sprinkling her face with water from one of the 
flower vases. ■ When she ha'd contrived to lay 
Aurelia into ’an attitude of repose, she looked 
at me with bitter wrath in her face. 

“ I know not what term to apply to a man 
who woos a woman for money, and when lie 
finds she has none brings a friend to see how 
grossly he can insult her by rejecting her hand.” 

I endured the taunt in silence, quietly 
looking on at the remedial measures adopted 
by mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Blondell was more wily, and addressing 
me in a manner she intended to be dignified 
and impressive, observed, “ I perceive, Captain 
Hope, that there must be an end to the pros¬ 
pect of a union, so auspiciously held out to 
us, between Aurelia and yourselfl I can see 
no good in your remaining here any longer. 
I trust, however, that you will, as a gentleman, 
consider all that has transpired within these 
walls as private and confidential” 

We saw through her object at once. Brans¬ 
combe replied quickly, and even menacingly, 
“ This is not a private question. Miss Blondell 
is wronged by being imprisoned up stairs; it 
is a public wrong, and I shall seek for it a 
public redress.” * 

Mrs. Blondell trembled faintly, and a slight 
paleness blanched her face. 

“Your language is violent, Captain Brans¬ 
combe,” she replied, quietly, but with a spice 
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of hauteur in her tone. “Ton may take 
what steps you please, but so long as I hold 
this certificate I can defend myself against 
malignant accusers, and am confident of 
justice before the bar of public opinion. I 
hope your conscience gives you as little 
trouble as mine does me. Our interview is at 
an end.” 

“Conscience!” cried Branscombe, who 
could scarcely repress himself when we got 
outside the gates, he felt so relieved; “ Con¬ 
science! I wish it did trouble her alittle more; 
it would be all the better for her victim. She 
carried it otf, however, famously, though it 
will not be, I expect, triumphantly. We must 
take immediate steps for the release of that 
poor girl.” 

“-Not an hour must be lost," I replied, 
eager to get some distraction from my mind, 
which was sorely beaten and harassed by the 
events of the last twelve hours. 

That same afternoon I wrote a letter to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, calling their atten¬ 
tion to the case of Fanny Blondell,and pointing 
out the propriety of a speedy investigation. 
The letter is too lengthy to be inserted here, 
hut one passage I must quote. After detailing 
the general circumstances of the case, and 
the visit of Branscombe and myself to the 
imprisoned girl, I observed, “You will natu¬ 
rally seek a moiice. The motive is obvious. 
So long as Miss Blonde!] is declared a lunatic, 
Mrs Blondell, her stepmother, enjoys the 
large revenues which spring from the estate, 
which belongs by the will of the late Hr. 
Theobald Blondell to his eldest daughter, 
Fanny Blondell. I have reason to believe, 
from what I hear, that the late Theobald 
Blondell was an eccentric old gentleman, and 
took a strong dislike, to his second wife and 
their two children, having his eldest daughter, 
the issue of his former marriage, constantly 
with him, and doting over her with the most 
blind and partial affiction. I have also 
ascertained that when he died he left nothing 
to his second wife, nee Aurelia Wilis and 
only a hundred a year each to his two 
daughters. The equity of these bequests, 
however, does not touch the matter before us; 
the question is the legality of the detention of 
Fanny Blondell on the plea of insanity, a ques¬ 
tion which I trust, through your lordships’ in¬ 
structions, to have decided by an enlightened 
and impartial British jury.” The letter was 
signed by Branscombe as well as myself 

It was a fortnight at least before we re¬ 
ceived any notice of our communication; a 


cold, formal, official, printed paper was sent 
for us to sign, and it contained also certain 
questions for us to answer. The paper was 
promptly signed, the questions duly answered, 
and the missive despatched by return of post. 
A month of impatience elapsed before we 
heard again, but we found we had advanced a 
step further, for the Commissioners had been 
communicating with Mrs. Blondell, and had 
obtained her justification. It was evident she 
was not to be frightened into releasing her 
victim, and that she intended to show fight. 
It also became evident, as we proceeded 
further, and matters seemed to be getting more 
entangled and complicated, that we should 
have to employ a lawyer. This we did, and 
felt a great relief, for we saw that justice was 
in danger of being strangled by sundry 
technicalities which we could neither under¬ 
stand nor guard against 

But why should I drag the reader through 
the slough of this judicial investigation? Let 
it suffice to say that the proceedings from 
first to last took an anxious and a weary six 
months, and that while the trial was going on 
every day was harassing and perplexing. No 
one would venture to say which way the jury 
would decide, the learned counsel for Mrs. 
Blondell oppressing the brains of the twelve 
enlightened jurymen who sat on the occasion, 
with an infinite variety of precedents, from 
our medical jtiriaprudence stores, and puzzling 
their intellects with abstruse definitions of 
insanity, and subtle distinctions between 
reason and unreason. 

One good result of the prolixity of the trial, 
however, was, that it threw Tom Branscombe, 
who was indefatigable in “ working ” up the 
case, and gave the lawyer no rest, a great 
deal into the company of Fanny Blondell, 
and it required no keen perception to discover 
that what had been undertaken from a love of 
justice was being pursued from a love of 
Fanny Blondell. Tom himself did not know 
this, I feel convinced; but I, to whom he 
spoke in raptures, nay with pathos, of the 
beauty and sufferings of that poor girl, of her 
simple nature, warm-heartedness, and tender 
gratitude, felt sure how it would end, should 
the suit prove successful. 

Successful! How doubtful are the issues, 
when they hang upon the nice discrimination 
of subtle points and the polished eloquence of 
a professional sophist! But I had put my 
trust in the truth of our allegations, in that 
sterling common sense which pre-eminently 
characterizes Englishmen, and in their in- 
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herent love of justice. Nor was I deceived. 
The proofs of insanity were very vague, 
whilst the motive of incarceration was glaring. 
L'uanimously^the jury returned a verdict of 
“Not Insane.” This was received with 
cheers by the court, and Branscombe, who 
was standing by Fanny Bloudell’s side, 
which by the by he had never quitted since 
the trial began, in the ecstasy of his delight, 
caught her up in his arms, pressed her to his 
heart and kissed her. The next moment he 
placed her back in the bench, blushing like a 
child who had been caught in Jlagraiite delicto. 

The subsequent history of the persons who 
have figured in thi3 little drama is soon told. 
Mrs. Blondell and her daughters quitted for¬ 
ever the neighborhood of Lindenhurst, and 
retired to a remote part of Yorkshire, where 
they were able to live comfortably on their 
united incomes, Mrs. Blondell having a small 
private property of her own. There Aurelia's 
beauty, grace and accomplishments were not 
thrown away; for in less than two years she 
became the wife of the squire of the parish, a 
bachelor of forty, by which meaus she re¬ 
entered, though on a limited scale, the arena of 


fashionable life. A few months later Florence 
accepted the hand of the vicar of a neighbor¬ 
ing village. 

Branscombe, having accompanied Miss 
Blondell back to Lindenhurst after the trial, 
and acted for her as a confidential steward in 
the direction and management of her affairs, 
what more natural, after what we know of 
their intercourse, than, having confessed his 
love, she should confess hers? Tom's was 
a pure, unselfish affection, and no man ever 
deserved more than he the happine&s he en¬ 
joyed with Fanny Blondell and her estates. 

As to myself, the reader will excuse me if 
I am reticent. The indignation I felt at the 
wrong which I suffered, together with the 
pre-occupation of my mind during the legal 
proceedings, tended to divert and deaden the 
blow which would have fallen heavily and 
cruelly upon me, had my connection with 
Aurelia Blondell been otherwise severed. 
Time is an effectual cure for most evils; it 
lias proved so in my case, and I can afford to 
look back upon those three months of court¬ 
ship with Spartan coolness. 
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THE'WRONG TICKET. ♦ 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Once in a while a mistake is not a bad 
thing to make; as in the case that follows. 

One 6f the many men who came and went 
as patients in ward six of our hospital at 
Washington, was Bernard Heine, a handsome, 
stalwart German, fresh, blonde, brave and 
merry. He was there three months in all; 
and being a social fellow, and a favorite of 
mine, told me all his history, in general terms, 
at first, but gradually growing more confiden¬ 
tial as he knew me better and became more 
assured of my sympathy. I knew what a 
wild, adventurous youth die had been in the 
dear fatherland, by what hair-brained scrapes 
he had angered his friends, how at nineteen 
years of age he had run away and come to 
this country, how his parents had died during 
the two years in which £e heard nothing 
from home, and they nothing from him, and 
how sore his heart was when he thought of 
them, and knew what grief he must have 
caused them. I knew about the Van Dorms 
with whom he had boarded two years before 
he entered the army, and how the young 
people were like brothers and sisters to him, 
and the old people like father and mother, 
and how Lisa Van Dorm wrote to him every 
week. And here I guessed somewhat more 
than I knew. I guessed from the Blight em¬ 
barrassment, the mingled coldness and kind¬ 


ness with which he spoke of her, the 
unsatisfactory way in which he accounted 
for his having entered the army, the faint 
shade of annoyance which sometimes crossed 
his face when he read her letters, and his 
slowness in answering them—that Miss Liza 
was fonder of. him than he of her, and that, 
maybe, he had entered the army to get rid of 
her. I had known cases where nfee young 
men had been cordially received and fondly 
cherished in families where there were mar¬ 
riageable daughters, and where, in spite of 
.themselves, the force of circumstances had 
obliged them to assume ties which they took 
reluctantly. 

I like to see men do their own wooing, and 
always respect a man who flies from a wooing 
woman. So my guesses made me like this 
young soldier all the better. He had mtule 
his will before entering the army, he told me, 
and left everything he had, among the rest a 
life-insurance of five thousand dollars, to the 
Van Dorms. He exaggerated his causes of 
gratitude to them. He had no one else in the 
world who cared for him; and besides their 
general friendliness, they had nursed him 
through a severe sickness, and refused to take 
any extra pay for it. 

u They are the only ones in the world who 
would mourn If X should happen to get a 
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bullet through me,” he said, with a touch of 
bitterness in his voice which showed that 
there was something yet untold in his story. 

Later, one evening when I was sitting by 
him to soothe and quiet him after the to> 
menting pain of having his wounded foot 
dressed, I got the rest of the story. He was 
feeling unusually depressed that night, and 
seemed to wish for a confidant. It was then 
that I first heard Helen Ayre’s name. She 
was a little yellow-haired school-mistress who 
also had boarded at Mrs. Yan Dorm's, had, 
indeed, known them longer than he had. I 
could see how he had loved her from the tone 
of unwilling, yearning, angry tenderness with 
which he spoke her name. I could see more 
than that—what he, like a fool, os men always 
are in such circumstances, could not see, the 
angry Jealousy of the Van Dorms, their insin¬ 
uations, the seeds of dissension and distrust 
which they slyly sowed; how, while yet he 
bad not dared to speak of love to the girl, 
they had made him believe that she had 
boasted of her power over him, how he had 
been made to think her a coquette, and mer¬ 
cenary, careful not to give him too much 
encouragement till she should know how 
much money he had. When he spoke of her 
capricious treatment, and growing coldness 
towards him, I could see that they were but 
the reflection of his own distrust of her, and 
the effect of their mischief-making. I hinted 
this to him, but he would not hear to it. O, 
the Yan Dorms were the salt of the earth, 
and his best friends, and they were incapable 
of deceit. 

“But maybe, they wanted yon for Miss 
Liza,” I ventured. 

He dropped his eyes. 

“ If they did,” he said, “ they would not use 
dishonest means to bring it about. I ought 
to consider that a new proof of tlielt friend¬ 
ship for and confidence in me, even though I 
should be unwilling to gratify their wishes.” 

I liked his reserve and his trust. They were 
honorable. 

“At last she left the house and went some- 
where else to board,” he said. “ I think they 
had been a little cool with her for treatingme 
so, and she didn’t want to stay. Besides, I 
suppose she hated the sight of me. When she 
went oht the door the last time, I came from 
the parlor to hid her good-by, and she tnrned 
her head away.” 

“Did you ever have any talk, or attempt 
any explanation with her?” I asked. 

“*o- We never had anything on the 


subject, either understanding or misunder¬ 
standing." 

“ Master Heine,” I said, emphatically, “ it is 
my private opinion that yon have been made 
a dupe of.” 

He smiled faintly as he shook his head. 

“ 0, if you kuew them, you wouldn't say 
so.” 

“ Have you ever heard from her since you 
came here?” I asked. 

“ Not a word.” 

I was silent a moment, wondering if the 
poor little yellow-haired school-mistress might 
not have been breaking her heart slowly 
during the last year, and if she could know- 
just where I was at that moment, if she 
would not consider me the most enviable 
woman in all the world. 

“I wonder none of the Yan Dorms come 
out to see you,” I said, presently. 

“ O, they wanted to come,” was his quick 
reply; “ but Mrs. Yan Dorm has been sick, 
and there was no one else who could leave. 
Liza had to take care of her mother. The 
boys and their father are driven with business. 
Besides, I wrote them that I was only slightly 
hurt; and you know I am going to have a 
furlough in a few weeks.” 

Our conversation was interrupted here, for 
more sick and wounded were brought in, and 
I had to attend to them. The ward already 
seemed nearly full; hut many were convales¬ 
cent, and those we banished to the convales¬ 
cents’ room, and crowded all the beds we 
could get into the ward. The next morning 
the man in the bed next to Heine’s died. As 
the custom was, as soon as he was dead the 
card containing his name, age, place of birth, 
regiment, company, rank and disease, was 
taken down from the wall at the head of his 
bed, and carried to the office to be recorded, 
and reported. The weather was cool, and his 
funeral was pat off till the next afternoon. 

The next day just after funeral time, as I 
sat In the ward taking a few minutes of rest 
after giving the three o’clock medicines, I 
glanced towards the door and saw two spectres 
there. To be sure they were men, stout and 
tanned, but their faces were, in spite of tan, 
of a sickly white, and their eyes were open 
and fixed glaringly. They both were staring 
at Heine who sat up in his bed reading the 
Washington Star, newspaper. 

I approached them, though half afraid. If 
they were madmen, it would be well to have 
them stopped on the threshold; If they were 
clairvoyants who beheld some vision of horror 
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to 1 us unseen, I felt safer to be near their 
piercing eyes. 

“ You wish to see any one?” I asked polite¬ 
ly, much as in a dream we compliment a wolf 
or panther who we expect will devour us the 
next moment 

One of the men never stirred nor seemed to 
hear me; but the other, without turning his 
eyes from their terrified gaze, pointed mutely, 
and with a shaking hand, to the man who sat 
so calmly reading his newspaper. 

“ That is Bernard Heine,” I said. “ Did you 
wish to see him?” 

The man shuddered. 

“He is dead!’’ he said. “We have just 
been to his funeral.” 

“O not it is a mistake,” 1 replied,soothing¬ 
ly, beginning to see what was the matter, 
though not knowing how the mistake had 
occurred. “ He is getting along nicely. There 
is not the least likelihood of his dying at 
present” 

“ But,” the man persisted, still staring, “liis 
death was reported, with his age, place of 
birth, his regiment and company, all correct. 
He was in our company, and we have been 
together during the whole year. We heard 
it, and saw it iti tills morning's paper, and w e 
came down from Camp Distribution to his 
funeraL” 

By this time the other man had got his 
jaws together, and looked at me. 

“Did you get near enough to the chaplain 
at the funeral to hear the names read?” I 
asked. 

“ No, we were late, and the names had been 
read,” was the reply. “ But we saw the paper 
with all the particulars in it.” 

I could but smile at his persistence. 

“Well, you can go and ask him if lie is 
dead,” I said, turning away to attend to my 
business. 

They crossed the ward warily, with their 
eyes still intently fixed on the object of their 
incredulous fear, and when they were half 
way across, Heine looked up and saw them. 
A bright smile broke over his face, and 
lie held out both hands. 

“How are you, Herman? And you, Matt, 
I’m glad to see you.” 

At the sound of his ringing voice, and the 
sight of his cheery face, their last doubt van¬ 
ished, and they sprang forward to grasp his 
hand, and one hung about his neck, and 
kissed him, and burst into tears, while the 
other stood silent, but with brimming eyes 
and a quivering lip. It made my own eyes fill. 


At first Heine listened' to their story with 
wondering incredulity, then suddenly turned 
about and reached the card above his bed. 
He glanced over it, then looked at me. 

“Have you succeeded in convincing your 
friends that you arenotde?d?” Iasked,gom~ 
to him. 

He gave me the card. 

“That explains,” he said. “You know onr 
beds were pushed along night before last, ami 
we forgot to move the cards. I suppose in 
the hurry, when Thomas died, the ward- 
master took down the card over his bed and 
sent it to the office without looking at it.” 

Heine seemed moved, hot so much at the 
thought of death associated with him, he had 
become too familiar with it for that, hut at 
sight of his friends’ unexpected devotion. 

I left them, and they sat long with bim,nr>t 
going till the very last minute that lea them 
time to get back to camp - before their pass 
should be overstayed. 

I found that Heine’s name had not been 
read out at the funeral, the chaplain, who 
was acquainted with him and had seen him 
that (lay, perceiving that there must be some 
mistake. 

“ Well, Heine,” I said, “ you see you were 
wrong in one thing; there are others besides 
the Yan Dorms who would mourn you 
dead.” 

He looked up with glistening eyes. 

“Yes, God bless the poor fellows! I didn’t 
dream they cared so much about me.” 

“Learn one thing by this” I said signifi¬ 
cantly. “It is not the deepest or truest 
affection that professes the most” 

He dropped his eyes, and for a moment was 
silent. Then he said: - 

“They will all hear of my death. Ned 
Trask who told these fellows, told them he 
had written to Mr. Van Dorm and sent the 
paper.” 

“Such an unlucky mistake!” I said, and 
went, in a little fever of annoyance, to scold 
the ward-master and send the right card to 
the office. 

Later in the afternoon Heine beckoned me 
to him. There was a little unusual color in 
his face, and light in his eyes; and though he 
smiled, it was not a merry smile. 

“I’ve been thinking that I will wait a 
while before writing,” he said. “ Perhaps I 
ought not, but I would like to see how they 
all take it” 

I agreed with him. Perhaps it was wrong, 
but I also would like to see how they all 
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Tronic! take it So we practised a “ masterly 
inactivity,” and waited. 

Two days after, as quickly as the mail could 
bring a letter, came an epistle directed to the 
lady-nurse of ward 6 New Jerusalem HospitaL 
I opened it and read at the bottom of the 
second page, “ Gertrude C. Van Dorm.” It 
was a precious epistle, written, as she assured 
me, by a woman at death’s door, though the 
writing was uncommonly firm, and the 
language surprisingly fluent for a person in 
that condition. She also assured me that the 
deceased was unto her like a son, and,indeed, 
that bad he lived, he would have been a son, 
being engaged to her eldest daughter. I read 
it all, then went and sat by Heine, feeling 
angry enough with him for this engagement, 
and fully willing to tease him by telling him 
the whole truth. 

u Heine,” I said" holding the letter before, 
me, “Mrs. Yan Dorm is anxious that your 
watch, and any papers and money you may 
have died possessed of, should be sent to her 
forthwith.” 

lie colored, and looked intently at me, but 
said nothing. 

“She says that she has done a -great deal 
for you,” I went on, “ and that you are under 
great obligations to her.” 

“I told you what they have done,” he said, 
a little hastily. “ For the rest, I have always 
paid my board, and I never counted the many 
presents I have made them, I tried to pay 
tenfold all the expense they have been at for 
me, and I guess I have succeeded.” 

“She is very far gone,” I said, showing him 
the letter. “See Iiow feeble the writing is? 
It is impossible for them to come on after 
your body. She supposes it will be decently 
buried here.” 

Heine grew still redder in the face, and a 
look of pain and mortification clouded his 
usually frank expression. 

“She says that you were engaged to her 
daughter,” I said, finally. 

A spark of fire shot from his wide-opened 
eves. 

“ It is a lie!” he cried. 

I gave him the letter and he read it, his 
hands shaking and his eyes flashing while he 
read, and at the last word he fiercely tore the 
sheet from end to end, then turned and hid 
his face in his pillow. I think the poor fellow 
slu 1 tears at the bitterness of this awakening. 
I bent over him for a whispered word: 

“ Remember the comrades who loved you 
so much better than you thought Perhaps 


they are not the only ones.” Then I left him 
to get over his trouble as best he might. 

Once in a while as I went about, I glanced 
at him sitting pale and grave, pretending to 
read. When I found time I was about going 
to ask him what I should do about answering 
the letter, when one of the nurses came to 
me say fug that a lady was in my room waiting 
to see me. I went out immediately. 

Going into my shaded room, I saw a small, 
black-robed figure sitting in my arm-ebair, 
and as she put her veil further back, caught 
sight of a thin, white face that turned towards 
me. She said not a word, and did not rise, 
but only sat there, as if half-fainting, and 
looked at me. Alas! in that sorrowful place 
I had grown familiar with such sights. 

On looking more ctosely I saw that this 
little lady was a young girl, but so pale and 
hollow-eyed that at first glance I might have 
taken her for twice her age. 

“ My dear,” I said, taking her hand, “ you 
have come here to look for some friend. Do 
you know whether he is living or not?” 

She panted out a breath or two, and her 
pale lips fashioned the word “dead!” 

I turned to the table and poured her a glass 
of wine. She took it obediently, and leaned 
bedhead against the back of the chair, but 
with her wildly-searching eyes still fixed 
on me. 

“Will you tell me his name?” I said, 
presently. 

She strove to speak, hut seemed unable to 
utter the name. Then she put her hand in 
the bosom of her dress, and taking therefrom 
a card-photograph, held it towards me, but 
without relinquishing it I looked and saw a 
fine likeness of Bernard Heine in civilian’s 
dress, evidently taken two or three years 
before. 

The sight electrified me. I glanced up at 
the white forehead, and there were the pale 
yellow locks drawn back from it, and there 
was the violet blue of the eyes in which Heine 
had never seen such anguish, so that only the 
color was left true of his description. 

“You dear little creature!” I exclaimed, 
taking her in my arms, and tenderly removing 
her bonnet and shawl that I might hold her 
more closely. “So you love Bernard well 
enough to come here for him.” 

“Can I get him?” she whispered, faintly, 
too much exhausted to weep. “ I Jiave come 
for him. I came as soon as I heard, and I 
have not slept nor eaten since.” 

“Yes, you can get him!” I said, hardly 
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knowing bow to temper the news I had for 
her. “You can have him forever. Do you 
know, dear, there was a mistake made?” 

She lifted her head from my shoulder, and 
clasped my hand in her shaking palms, her 
startled eyes on my face. 

“ Be happy H I said, joyfully. “ He lives!” 

The sweet head nodded aside, • and she 
slipped down fainting. 

It wasn't long before she revived, but it 
was long before I could quiet her, and pur- 
suade her not only that Heine lived, but that 
it was best she should not rush to him that 
iniuute. At length I bethought me of the 
little curtained window in my room looking 
into the ward, and drawing the curtain partly 
away, gave her a peep at him as he sat there 
reading. Trembling all over, she stood, and, 
without removing her eyes, drank in the 
sight, as one perishing of thirst drinks in 
water. The tears began to flow fast, and the 
sobs to come. • 

“ I loved him so all the time,” she said; 
“ and once I thought be loved me. But it 
seems not, or else they made mischief between 
us. I would never have sought him living, 
never! but when I* thought him dead, my 
pride was in the dust. I would have crawled 
here on my knees if I could have got here in 
no other way. How pale and sober he looks! 
Is he very ill ?” 

“No; his foot has been bad, but it is getting 
on so well that he can walk about a little with 
a crutch.” 

“ I have suffered so during the last year,” 
she sobbed, but wiping her streaming eyes 
that she might not lose sight of him. “ It 
has worn me to a shadow. And I couldn’t 
tell anybody. They thought that I was in 
consumption, and I let them think it; but it 
was only heart-ache, and that is worse. You 
may think it strange, dear lady, that I talk so 
to you,” stretching out a white little hand to 
me, but unable to remove her eyes from him, 
“ but this shock lias broken my reserve, and I 
must speak once or die!” 

“Dear child, confide in me,” I said; “and 
trust also the future. Now I must go back to 
the ward. Will you stay here alone? or do 
you wish to go in now to see him V 

“ O no F she cried, in alarm, the blood 
pouring into her face. “What would he 
think ? I only wanted to go in when I didn’t 
know what I was about., I wouldn’t have 
him know, not for worlds, that I am here!” 

“ 'What! you will go back without speaking 
to him, or letting him know ?” I asked. 


“Surely!” slie said. “It is enough for me 
that be lives. Dead, I might have claimed 
him; but living, I am nothing to him.” 

“You are much to him,” I could not help 
saying. “ He has told me of you, and I think 
he prefers you to any other. Besides, you 
should pity as well as love him. He thinks 
that he has scarcely a friend in the'world. 
That is what he looks so pale aud sober about 
110W.” 

“But don’t tell him I am here!” she 
pleaded, as I went out the door; and turning 
to promise, I saw the light of a new hup^ 
blooming in his face. 

I could think of nothing else, and made 
every' excuse to go often to speak to Heine 
that she might see him more and look up. 
But she nor I could see no smile on his face 
though he had seldom more reason to smile. 
Little did he know whose loving eyes were 
watching him. 

I went back to my room presently, and the 
more I saw of this young stranger, the more 
I admired her, and the less I wondered at 
him for loving her. She was so sweet and 
dainty, and such a strong true heart beat in 
her breast. I did not like her less that she 
persisted she must go back the next morning, 
and refused me permission to tell him of her 
coming, though I had no intention of obeying 
her. « 

She stayed with me that night, and was 
expecting to start in the morning at ten 
o clock. At nine o’clock, my morning labors 
done, I went and sat by Heine’s bed, mindful 
of the eyes that unseen watched us. 

“Heine,” I said, “wouldn’t you. like to 
know how Helen Ayre took the news of your 
death?” 

He was sitting pale and gloomy, all his old 
cheerfulness gope. At my question he half 
turned away his head. 

“ NoH he answered, bitterly. “ I have bad 
enough.” 

“ O, very well, then! I wont tell yon. But 
I thought you might care to know,” I said, 
carelessly. 

“ What do you mean ?” he exclaimed, 
turning his eager face to me again. 

“ O, it’s no matter,” I said, making a pre¬ 
tence of going away. “If you don’t feel any 
interest—” 

A powerful hand grasped my wrist and 
held me. Heine must have been strongly 
moved to do that. He did not even apologize 
when I resumed my seat, somewhat discon¬ 
certed at such an exhibition before a score or 
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so of men who couldn’t know what the 
matter was. 

"Has she written?” he askedj trembling 
with impatience. 

" Xo; but I happen to know her. She had 
business in Washington, and called to see 
me.” 

" Dam these women! What torments they 
are!” he exclaimed, fiercely. "Why don't 
you tell me ?” 

I forgave him on the spot, for he couldn’t 
help It.- 

"The poor little soul was very much 
grieved, though you don’t deserve it,” I said. 
"But I comforted her. You were a wretch to 
desert such a creature, and a fool to let the 
Tan Dorms dupe you so.” 

“ Where is she ?” he panted out. 

“0, she is going North this morning” I 
said, carelessly. "Her visit is over. She 
has friends here (so she had, Heine and I), 
aiul she is now going to leave them.” 

“Where did you see her?” he demanded, 
as if I were nobody at all, and he my master. 
"You haven’t been out of the hospital since I 
died; and she must have befcn here. Who is 
that looking through tlm window of your 
room?” 

I couldn’t help laughing; but sobered myself 
the next moment. For Heine, with his 
face on fire, and his breath coming like that 
of a spent runner, was stretching liis arm to 
reach his crutch that lay under the bed, and 
preparing to get up. 

** Now, Heine—” 

He minded me no more than he would a 
feather. Staggering rapidly to his one foot, 
he rested on the unaccustomed crutch, and 
began crossing the floor with seven-leagued 
strides. 

I could only follow him, hoping that he 
might have some delicacy about entering my 
room .uninvited. Not a bit. Before I reached 
It, he flung the door open and leaped over the 


threshold. And there stood the dear litfle 
frightened, mortified creature in one comer of 
the room, vainly trying to hide her face. 

"My dear little girl!” he cried out; “is it 
you? and do you care whether I am dead or 
alive?” 

She dropped the hauds from before her face, 
and looked at him standing there, maimed, 
radiant, with eager arms outstretched. There 
was no room for pride in her generous heart. 
She came shyly forward a step or two, till 
within reach of his arm that caught and 
clasped her. I meekly withdrew and closed 
the door after me, carrying a vision of that 
yellow head resting against Heine’s blue 
jacket. A yellow head looks very well agains t 
a bluejacket. 

It was nearly a week-before I found myself 
at leisure to reply to Mrs. Gertrude C. Yaa 
Dorm’s letter. My reply was as follows: 

u dear Madam :— I regret not being able 
to send you Mr. Heine’s watch, money and 
papers. He refuses to give them up, insisting 
that he has use for them himself He sends 
his regards, however, and begs that you will 
have no uneasiness concerning his welfare, as 
his wife, Mrs. Helen Heine, formerly Miss 
Helen Ayre, is here and in constant attend¬ 
ance on him-. I have the honor to be, etc.” 

What I wrote was simply true. They were 
married. Heine, terrified lest he should lose 
her again, entreated, and I was on his side. 
He was six feet tall, and I was five feet six; 
he was a lieutenant in the artillery and I lady- 
nuxse, regnant in the ward; what could a 
poor little yellow-haired school-mistress do 
against us ? 

“ Why, they had me married in spite of my 
teeth,” the minx would say, if you should ask 
her now. 

But the only way in which she showed her 
teeth on the occasion, was in the happiest 
smiles that ever were smiled. 
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THE WYLING HOUSE MYSTERY, 

BY IlILANI) J. DODGE. 


In Massachusetts, not far from the New 
Hampshire line, dilapidated and unteimnted, 
stands a two story dwelling house, built of 
wood, with a low antique roof, and a largo 
old-fashioned chimney protruding through 
the centre; the clapboards and shingles loose 
and worn by time, the windows but half 
filled with glass, the door standing partly ajar, 
and the death-like silence which pervades the 
place, denote that it has long been deserted. 
It fronts towards the east. On the south side 
is an old well half choked with stones and 
rubbish. Behind this, on the west, are tfic 
ruins of some strange structure whose 
original use is not apparent. Still further 
back, to the south and west, with one corner 
reaching to the ruin last mentioned, is the 
ham, the body more than half uncovered, and 
Uie roof decayed and fallen inwards. The 
decayed posts of the old dooryard fence occur 
at long intervals near tho road in front of the 
house, with occasionally a pendent strip of 
hoard, once a part of tho fence itself. The 
stumps and broken trunks of several fruit 
trees may be seen a few rods distant, near 
what may onco liavo been a garden. Two 
gigantic oaks stand a little in front of the 
house, tlich* enormous and wide-spreading 
branches towering abovo and almost over¬ 
hanging tho roof, seeming like two imperish¬ 
able giants mocking at this picture of ruin 
and decay. No other dwelling is in sight. 
Going southward, the traveller comes upon 
this ruin suddenly, soon after entering a 
large pine forest. Stretching ahead .as far as 
the eye caii reach on the left of the road ex¬ 
tends the forest of pines, interspersed hero 
ami there with white birch and stunted oak. 
On the right hand of the road, upon which 
the bouse stands, is a samly plain of several 
acres, which was doubtless once cul ivated, 
but Is now barren and rapidly being over¬ 
grown with the pine of tho neighboring 
forest. The forest, also, comes up to tho 
hack of tho house, keeping a large portion of 
it in almost eternal shadow. 

Though it has undergone the wear and 
decay of more than a century, this house, in 
many places, still bears tokens of a once sub¬ 
stantial, and even rich and elegant finish. 
Tim windows are of ancient style, narrow, 


reaching nearly to tho floor, and shaped at 
tho top in tho form of an obtuse angle. They 
are also deeply set, and tho exterior casings 
were originally carved with some taste, but 
tho carving has been mostly worn off by the 
wind and rain. The wood work inside is 
mostly of oak, dusty, disfigured and worm- 
eaten, but now and then a place is found un¬ 
impaired by the hand of time, revealing the 
costly style in which it was originally finished, 
Tho front door opens from a low, narrow, 
ancient-looking hut tastefully constructed 
portico, into a wide and lofty lia’1; the walls 
of which were once painted ami curiously 
decorated with grotesque figures and scenes 
of the chase; but arc now festooned with 
cobwebs, and tho large, queer figures of the 
dogs and huntsmen have become blackened 
and half obliterated. A broad flight of stairs 
leads to the second floor; and doors open on 
either hand into the apartments below. 
Above and below everything bears the same 
unmistakable signs of age, neglect and decay. 
At the further end of the hall a door opens 
into a kind of old-fashioned English kitchen, 
having doors leading into tho cellar and other 
rooms on the first floor. 

Many conflicting stories have been told 
respecting this house. It is said by some to 
have been built by a famous tory of revolu¬ 
tionary times, who, at the close of the war, 
abandoned it and went to England, either 
through fear of punishment, or in chagrin 
and disgust at the American success. He is 
said to have made it a noted tory rendezvous 
during the war, and'its walls are said to have 
rattled and rung with the din of many a 
midnight carousal. 

Some even go so far as to affirm that a 
certain obnoxious whig was once brutally 
murdered hero; but these stories are differ¬ 
ently related by some, while by others they 
are said to be wholly untrue. 

Another story more extensively credited 
affirms that the house was built by a Colonel 
Wyling, from whom it has received its present 
name. Colonel Wyling, so the gory runs, 
had come from England to this country with 
a lady of-great beauty and reputed high 
birth; and building this house iu its present 
Secluded position, had it finished and iurnish- 
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ed in what was then regarded the most 
sumptuous and elegant style. lie kept both 
a man and a maid-servant, and soon became 
widely known for his free use of money, and 
for leading a gay, rollicking sort of life, But 
little was known of his previous career. He 
is said to have boasted of having acquired a 
fortune and military honors in the British 
East India service, but this was afterwards 
doubted by some who suspected that both his 
name and story were invented to conceal his 
true character. That he had some fortune 
was not doubted; but how it had been ac¬ 
quired, or how it was maintained, was a mat¬ 
ter of greater question; for he had no visible 
business, but for some secret purpose often 
made journeys to the coast; and once or 
twice two or three strangers, well mounted 
like himself, were known to come home with 
him in the dead of night and depart again 
before day-break. These journeys gradually 
became longer and more frequent; and 
finally to cap the climax of his mysterious 
career, ho went away, leaving no notice or 
warning of his intentions, and never again 
returned. 

Of the lady who had accompanied him to 
America, and with whom he lived, no more 
was known than ofWyling; she was intimate 
with none of the country people, but all who 
saw her remarked her wonderful beauty. , 

Sometime after Wyling’s last absence a 
horseman was one day seen approaching the 
mansion from the smith, whom the maid 
declared to be her master. The young wife 
(for such she was supposed to be), who had 
also lately become a mother, started out joy¬ 
ously with her babe in her arms to meet him; 
but observing that a stranger rode her hus¬ 
band’s horse, she stopped short, trembling 
with fear and surprise. The rider approached 
and handed her a letter. The contents of 
this letter were never fully known, but it was 
believed to have brought the cruel tidings 
that WyJing had left the country forever. It 
was no sooner read than with a stifled cry 
she sank to the ground and was borne to the 
house insensible. Consciousness, alas! only 
brought insanity. She paid no heed to her 
personal comfort or appearance. * 

At times it was said she would stand in the 
door for hours, with heAchild in her arms, 
gazing fixgdly down the road by which Wy- 
ling usually returned. As might be supposed, 
she soon became very ill, and her reason be¬ 
came more unsettled. In her delirium she 
would mutter strange questions to her at¬ 


tendants, and would sometimes raise her 
clasped hands and in the most piteous tones 
beseech some person, whom she called 
“ father,” to forgive her of some great wrong. 
She never wept. When asleep, which was 
not often, she was sometimes heard to mutter 
Wyling’s name, and awake laughing delirious¬ 
ly, then sink back again as if in despair. 
Deatli at last came to her relief. Her babe 
died on tbe same day, and. they were botli 
borne to a common grave, in a little green 
plat not far from the house. A low mound is 
all that now marks the spot, and this is mostly 
obscured by weeds and bushes. A st ranger 
afterwards came and stripped the house of its 
costly furniture, and sold it with several 
hundred acres of land belonging thereto, for a 
comparatively trifling sum, but by what right 
was not generally known. After the sale, he 
left the place, taking tiro two servants, and 
neither he nor they were ever seen again. 

However true this romantic account may 
be, the modern history of this house is, if 
possible, more mysterious and thrilling. 
About fifty or sixty years ago, and long aft it 
the sad events above related, an old woman 
of Scoteh-Irish descent, from Londonderry, 
N. II., who travelled about peddling thread 
and other home-made articles of linen manu¬ 
facture, came here just after nightfall, and, 
observing a light, called to seek lodgings and 
dispose of her wares. A beautiful lady met 
her at the door with a light in her hand. She 
made no reply to her inquiry as to lodgings, 
but mutely conducted her into the house. 
She then repeated her questions. Mute as 
before the lady led the way towards the cellar 
and began to descend therein. When about 
half way down the stairs her light went out. 
The old woman stopped, but the light was 
not reproduced. Ho one returned from the 
cellar. She could hear no one. Astonished 
at this strange treatment, she left the place 
without delay and continued her journey. At 
the next house on the road, where she was 
better served, she inquired if the people at 
the last place she had passed were deaf ami 
dumb; and her astonishment was by no 
means diminished on being informed that for 
years Wyling House had been unoccupied. 

It is even aflinned by some that after night¬ 
fall it will always be found lighted, and a 
woman in white, with a babe in her arms, 
standing in the door looking intently down 
the road; but. that on near approach tho 
lights all disappear, ami the place Is found to 
be untenanted save by rats aud vermin, 
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Numerous tenants have come amt gone. 
None liavo ever remained long. For more 
than thirty years no one lias lived here. Tho 
last human occupants were a young farmer 
and his wife. Undaunted by tho numerous 
stories of this character then afloat, which 
they doubtless regarded as no better than 
“old wives’ fables," they hired the place at a 
very low price, secretly rejoicing over their 
good fortune. 

Early one morning they moved in their littlo 
stock of furniture, and being nearly out of 
meal, tho husband started on a journey of 
several miles to a mill. Tho wife, fresh, 
young, strong, courageous—true type of the 
New iingland farmer’s wife of fifty years ago, 
undisturbed at being left alone in this mys¬ 
terious out-of-the-way place, erected a bed 
and bedstead In the room known as tho 
kitchen, and made such other arrangements 
as are Incidential to preparations for house¬ 
keeping. The dinner and supper hour both 
passed and her husband was still absent. 
This did not trouble her, as she know he 
was likely to be detained at tho mill, or on 
the road, which was not of the best; but her 
labors for the day being ended, and being left 
to her reflections, slm began to long for his 
return. The seconds, therefore crept on 
slowly. Nine o’clock came at length, but with 
it no husband. Nothing strange had yet 
transpired, and her disbelief in ghosts was 
still unshaken; but in spite of her courage, 
the house, strange and lonesome of Itself, was 
rendered ten times more so by its hobgoblin 
history, which now recurred -vividly to her 
mind. Being unusually weary, however, she 
concluded to wait no longer for her husband, 
and so retired to bed at a lato hour; extin¬ 
guishing her light. But sleep was not a ready 
visitor. Every tick of tho old clock, newly 
erected on the dingy mantelpiece, rang in her 
ears with emphatic distinctness. It scarcely 
sfcetued like the clock of former days, so 
altered was its tone. 

At length, however, she slumbered lightly, 
but not long ere she was awakened by some 
noise; and peering out into the darkness, 
she discovered that the cellar’ door had been 
opened; and a cold current of air was rush¬ 
ing into the room. Unagitated by thisoceur- 
rencc, she avose, closed the door and again 
retired. Scarcely had she composed herself 
for rest ere the door again opened, this timo 
with some force. At this she was a littlo 
startled. She knew it had been well latched. 

She closed it again, The latch dropped 


properly in its place. The entch was deep. 
Her conclusion now was that the wind must 
have jarred it open. Yes, it must have been 
the wind, and she resolved to secure it more 
firmly. Taking a common table-fork, she 
closed and latched the door, then drove tho 
fork deeply into the casing just abovo tho 
latch. She now retired with a sigh of relief. 

A small fire, left burning in contemplation 
of her husband's early return, threw a cheer¬ 
ful belt of light between the double doors of 
the stove and against the bed and walls of 
the room. Still the clock ticked on witli the 
same unerring monotony, in strange contrast 
witli the unearthly silence which otherwise 
pervaded the house. 

Weariness, nevertheless, dispelled all un¬ 
welcome visions of the imagination, and again 
brought slumber to her relief. 

How long slio had slept she knew not, when 
she was aroused more suddenly than before. 
The cellar door lmd again burst open. The 
fork had broken short off above the latch, and 
iiad flown with considerable force up against 
tho coiling. The poor woman started up in 
bed half frozen with terror. She scarcely 
dared to move or speak, but gazed witli held' 
breath and distended eyes, vainly trying, as it 
were, to sift tho darkness, black and hideous 
as it now seemed, as if she expected some 
terrible sprite or ghost to stalk forth from tho 
cellar landing to increase her horror. Two 
full minutes she sat thus. All was still. No 
ghosts appeared. Tier courage began to re¬ 
turn. Slowly recovering her equanimity, she 
left the bed with a trembling step in search 
of the extinguished candle. At no time did 
her eyes wander from tho fearful door. Her 
hands alone searched for the candle; thissho 
found upon the mantelpiece where she had 
placed it before retiring, and by the aid of a 
match soon relighted. 

What a blessing is light 1 What inexpres¬ 
sible fears the rays of her solitary candle dis¬ 
pelled 1 Falling upon, and bringing into full 
view, the bed, stove, chairs, clock, mirror and 
other housekeeping implements familiar to 
her daily in tho happy past, she felt reassured 
almost as well as if among a circle of friends 
capable of rendering sympathy and ass''ance ;> 
It was not without caution and soma t’ .m : 
atlon, however, that she approached, .v—.-jI' 
tho third time closed tho cellar door. This 
done she lost no time in making it more 
secure than before. By wliat power it had 
been opened she dared not stop to question. 
Though strong and courageous, she was no 
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less a woman, no less lmmnn. To her, tho 
cellar seemed a pit where horrors innunier- 
able and indefinable were concentrated. In 
her excited imagination, Dante’s vision of 
hell portrayed nothing more appalling. 
Nothing could have tempted her to venture 
down the stairs. . The door closed, she 
breathed freer. This timo sho would barri¬ 
cade it. Quickly fastening the latch with 
another fork, as if to guard against surprise, 
she whirled the bed and heavy bedstead Into 
the centre of the room, and, by a few min¬ 
utes’ active exertion, succeeded in placing the 
foot of the bedstead firmly against the duor. 
This done, half exhausted by her nervous 
haste, she (lung herself upon the bed to await, 
with sleepless eyes, the issue of further events. 

ITer terror now gradually gave place to 
loneliness and anxiety. Ilarkl was that her 
husband? She held her breath to listen. 
The low murmur of tile wfnd as it sighed 
mournfully through tho tail pines without 
was all that greeted her ears. How long the 
seconds I Tick, tick, tick still went the clock. 
Not a sound escaped her ear. She sat up in 
bed, but not to sleep. She still kept the light 
burning in a chair near at hand. Haunted or 
not, she resolved not to close her eyes again 
In this fearful house till her husband’s return. 
She sat thus for more than an hour; and 
nothing now had occurred save a low patter 
against the window panes, Indicating a 
drizzling rain without. The fire still shed a 
genial warmth throughout the room. Dis¬ 
posed in a comfortable posture; still weary 
and tired of watching; her nerves stilled, and 
fears mostly allayed; in spite of her resolution 
to tho contrary, our heroine began, slowly and 
imperceptibly to herself, to relapse into a 
state of somnolence. In a short time, lmd 
nothing happened, she would doubtless have 
been fast asleep. But such was not her 
destiny. Unnoticed by her tho last rays of 
the caudle had expired in the socket; and 
tire lire, also, having gone out while sho was 
dozing, the room was in midnight darkness. 
Suddenly sire was aroused by a loud ciash 
and a shake. 

■ The mysterious door had again burst open; 
and tho bedstead, loaded with bedding and 
her owii weight was moving rapidly towards 
JJro centre of tiro room. She sat up and 
clutched the bed clothes in an agony of hor¬ 
ror. Every nervo was strained. She would 
have prayed, but her fear was too over¬ 
whelming. Every sense was acute. The 
bedstead stopped, bat she moved not. A now 


sound arrested her attention. Site fancied 
that steps were ascending tho cellar stairs. 
Slowly they advanced. Clamp, clamp, clamp. 
Now they were more distinct. The stairs 
creaked at every tread. Up, up came tho 
steps. Higher and higher, creak, creak, 
creak; soon tho landing would be readied. 
A strange light now appeared. It was of a 
bluish white color—fitful, darting, flickering. 
With both hands she still clung to the cover¬ 
let. Every second was an 1 eternity. Her 
agony was almost, insupportable. As the last 
fearful stop sounded near tho topmost stair, 
she could hear it no longer; and, leaping to 
tlie floor with a wild, unearthly shriek, fled 
into the hall, t 

Where next frenzy would have led her is 
uncertain; for at this instant the outside door 
was opened by her husband, who had at last 
returned; and with a low moan of relief sho 
sank quivering mid fainting into his arms. 
His surpriso may he imagined. It was not 
diminished on striking a light and hearing 
her strange story. In splto of his wife’s en¬ 
treaties to tho contrary, lie immediately 
searched the cellar with considerable care, 
but found nothing. 

IIo, too, had mctAVifli an adventure. On 
returning home and leading his horse to the 
stable, a woman in white with a child in her 
arms had stood in tho stable door, with her 
right hand uplifted and forefinger raised, 
warning him not to enter. Undaunted by 
tin's strange spectre, ho led hfs horse boldly 
forward, hut snorting witli fear, it broke from 
liis grasp and fled to the woods. The spectre 
vanished. To attempt to retake his horse be¬ 
fore morning would be fruitless, so he pro¬ 
ceeded to tiie house which lie providentially 
readied as above related. With tears, ids 
wife besought him to repack their goods for 
an early departure. Even he was not slow to 
consent, and with tire first rays of dawn they 
left the place forever. 

Such, briefly told, are some of tlie chief in¬ 
cidents related of this mysterious house. Of 
their truth I leave to tlie judgment of tlie 
loaders and such as wisli to make further in¬ 
quiry and Investigation. I can vouch for 
nothing save the apparent candor of those by 
whom they were related. While, like similar 
stories they are liable to have been in tho 
course of so long a time somewhat exag¬ 
gerated, still, to tho plastic fancy of the 
traveller, they servo to throw a strange in¬ 
terest about this truly weird and romantic 
edifice of a former age and generation. 
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THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE OBJTE. 


CHAPTER L 

“ Why, Aunt Patty, are you going to wear 
that red pongee handkerchief tied over your 
bonnet?” said Alice Leighton, a young girl of 
eighteen. 

“ To be sore I am,” replied her aunt, pro¬ 
ceeding to tie the handkerchief, folded in the 
form of a triangle, over a straw cottage bon¬ 
net, of a form which had for several years 
been obsolete. “ Why shouldn’t I wear it?” 
said she, turning sharply round so as to face 
her niece, when she had satisfied herself that 
it was so securely tied that the knot wouldn’t 
be likely to slip. 

“Because it looks so queer—so different 
from what anybody else wears.” 

“ Well, I aint going to risk taking cold, and 
having a sore throat, or the ague in my face, 
if it does look queer. There’s a raw, north¬ 
east wind this morning, and it’s full ten miles 
to the depot. I’ve found out by experience 
that there’s always some one stage-sick, or 
rabid about having fresh air, among the pas¬ 
sengers in a public conveyance, who must 
have the windows open. Now, brother”— 
turning to Mr. Leighton, a gentlemanly look¬ 
ing man of forty—•“ you mustn’t forget your 
promise to come to Saratoga, and to bring 
Alice and Juliet with you.” 

“ Pll try not to, if—” 

“ There isn’t to be any ifs about it. If yon 
are all alive and well, you must come—that’s 
settled.” 

“ So be it, then,” said her brother. 

“ Now, brother, this way if you please. I 
want to say something to you before I go;” 


and unclosing the door of an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, she held it open till he had entered, and 
then followed him. 

Alice and Juliet, who were cousins, could 
hear her talking in low, yet earnest tones, to 
which her brother replied, as far as they could 
judge, in rather an expostnlatory manner, 
though not without suppressed merriment. 

“Now, Robert Leighton,” said she, as she 
re-entered the room; “be sure to mind what 
Pve told you, for there are people in the world 
lying in, wait for the unwary, who are like 
roaring lions seeking whom they may devour.” 

Before he had time to answer, the rumbling 
of wheels was heard. 

“ There, the stage will be here iu less than 
two minutes,” said Miss Patty. “ Good morn¬ 
ing, girls, and remember that you must go to 
the city right off, and get one of the best man- 
tua-makers there, not only to fit, but to make 
your dresses. It must be one that is skillful 
and expert, and yon most have everything 
you need that is handsome and fashionable. 
If you scrimp yourselves, I shall be right down 
angry, for I don’t wish yon to be eclipsed by 
anybody in this part of the world.” 

By this time the stage-coach had slopped 
opposite the gate of the white paling, enclos¬ 
ing a yard in front of the house filled with 
flowers and sweet-scented shrubs. 

Miss Patty’s trunk, which stood ready out¬ 
side the gate, was all the luggage she had, if 
we except sundry parcels contained in her 
pocket, a kind of terra incognita of a breadth 
and depth never dreamed of by pickpockets. 

When the coach door was opened ready for 
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her to step in, she turned her head and said, 
in a strong, cheery voice: 

“Good luck, girls!—there isn’t a single 
passenger. I shall have the stage all to 
myself.” 

She did notstop for an answer, but stepping 
briskly into the lumbering vehicle, she settled 
herself on the back seat in a manner to make 
herself as comfortable as possible. 

The road was one she had never travelled 
before, her own home being in a different 
direction from her brother Leighton’s, so that 
the scenery and such buildings as were in 
sight, were all new to her. About half of the 
ten miles between her brother’s residence and 
the depot was accomplished, and she was 
felicitating herself upon not being annoyed by 
fellow-passengers, when they came in sight of 
a handsome, commodious dwelling surrounded 
by highly-cultivated grounds, the approach to 
which was by an avenue shaded by elms. A 
sturdy-looking lad stood near the entrance of 
the avenue, by the side of a wheelbarrow, on 
which were trunks, boxes and valises, while 
two young men very fashionably dressed, 
were taking leave of a third in much plainer 
attire, but much handsomer, and who—as Miss 
Patty afterward said in speaking of him— 
looked as if he had forgotten more than they 
ever knew, or ever would. 

“ Well, Milverne, when may we look for you 
at Sar atoga ?” said one of the young men. 

“A week from to-day,” was his answer. 
“If anything happens to prevent me from 
going, I will write.” 

“A pleasant morning, my good woman,” 
said the perter and the more dandyfied-look¬ 
ing of the two, as assuming an air of mock 
deference, he seated himself opposite Miss 
Patty. As she took no notice of him, but kept 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on some object she 
saw from the coach window, he repeated the 
salutation in a voice much louder than at first 
Still she took no notice of him, so when his 
companion, having finished his leave-taking, 
entered the coach, he remarked to him that 
the old woman was deaf as a post, so they 
need he under no restraint in discussing what¬ 
ever subject they chose. After a while, he 
who had addressed Miss Patty said to his 
companion: 

“ Carson, I’m confounded sorry we didn’t 
have a chance to make the acquaintance of 
the Leightons, while we were at Milveme’s.” 

“Why?” 

“Don't you know what Dan Wilde said 
about them the other day?” 


“No,I’ve never heard him say anything 
about them.” 

“0,1 remember now, that you were not 
present” 

“ Well, what did he say?” 

“ That Squire Leighton’s two daughters are 
among the greatest prospective heiresses in 
the county.” 

“How can that be? Leighton is nothing 
but a village lawyer, and Milverne told me 
that he and his family were obliged to prac¬ 
tise the most rigid economy to make both 
ends meet.” 

“ But he didn’t tell you about the village 
lawyers rich sister?” 

“ No.” 

“Then he doesn’t wish you to know he 
has one. He didn't mention it to me, either.” 
“Well, what about this sister ?” 

“ Why, Wilde says she has half a million in 
her own right, left her by some bachelor cous¬ 
in, I believe, and that her two nieces, Alice 
and Juliet, are to share it equally.” 

“Are to share it ? Don’t you know, Derrick, 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush?” 

“ If I don’t, it isn’t for lack of experience in 
such matters.” 

“ Did Wilde tell you how old this rich aunt 
is?” 

“ He didn’t know, but thinks she’s pretty 
well along in the vale of years.” 

“ There’ll be no chance of our meeting her 
and her nieces at Saratoga, I suppose.” 

“No, I think not. Wilde said that she 
keeps pretty closely at home, and that he un¬ 
derstood she’s something of an invalid, and a 
real miser. I must contrive some way to get 
acquainted with her. I flatter myself that if 
I had the opportunity, that I could so ingrati¬ 
ate myself into the old lady’s favor, that she 
would think herself a fortunate woman to have 
Giles Derrick for a nephew.” 

Just then Aunt Patty, who had been care¬ 
fully sounding the depths of her capacious 
pocket, took thence a little round papier 
mache box, and, apparently unconscious of 
the winks and nods of her travelling compan¬ 
ions, first giving two or three smart raps with 
her knuckles on the cover, she opened the box 
and disclosed some fresh rappee, which emit¬ 
ted a strong odor of bergamot. 

“Take a pinch, young gentlemen?” said 
she, holding the box towards them. 

Each declined by a negative shake of the 
head. Derrick remarked to his companion, 
imagining that she could not hear: 
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“The old goody supposes she’s doing the 
civil thing by us to offer ns her rappee.” 

“Don’t like snuff? Well, I never. You 
can’t think how much good ’twould do you, 
’specially if it makes you sneeze well. That’s 
all the beauty of taking snuff. Strange you 
don’t like it,” said she, with well-feigned as¬ 
tonishment, yet, without taking any herself, 
she replaced the cover, and restored the box 
to her pocket. 

In a few minutes they arrived at the depot. 
The cars were already in eight, and were 
there by the time she had stepped from the 
stage. While her luggage was being trans¬ 
ferred, she watched the two dandies, as she 
called Derrick and Carson, to see which car 
they entered, and sought a seat in another, 
not caring to be near them any longer. 


CHAPTER II. 

Deekick and Carson were standing on the 
veranda in front of Congress Hall. They 
had been a week at Saratoga. 

“Jlilverne will be here to-day,” said 

Derrick. 

“ Yes, that is what he told ns, and I should 
think it was about time for him to be here.” 

Half an hour later a dozen gentlemen or 
more arrived, and a still larger number of 
ladies. Aunt Patty saw from her window 
that her brother had come, but did not at once 
recognize two young ladies, decidedly the 
best dressed and most stylish looking of the 
new arrivals, as Alice Leighton and Juliet 
Burford. The latter was the cousin of Alice, 
and not her sister, as supposed by Derrick. 

Rooms airy and pleasant had been secured 
for them by their aunt, and thither they were 
at once conducted. 

“ Those two young ladies have quite the air 
of the 'haut ion,” remarked Carson. 

14 Yes,” replied Derrick, “ and their beauty 
is really quite bewildering. I should like to 
know who they are.” 

“ So should I, and my first business will be 
to find out, and I tell you now that I shall 
choose the blue-eyed one for my partner at 
the ball to-morrow evening.” 

“Iam glad to hear it, for the moment I saw 
them, I made up my mind to take the maid 
of the raven locks, as the would-be village 
poet I once met in my travels was wont to 
describe a tall, angular maiden of uncertain 
age, with coarse, black hair and swarthy 
skin.” 

“You are welcome to her, for if others 


think as I do, the maid of the golden locks 
will be la reine du bal” 

Both Derrick and Carson were so well sat¬ 
isfied as to their own superior attractions, 
that they had no misgivings as to the possibil¬ 
ity of their being refused by the young ladies. 

“ We must hunt up Aunt Patty,” said Juliet, 
as she and Alice began divesting themselves 
of their travelling attire. 

“ I don’t believe that she knows we’ve ar¬ 
rived,” said Alice, “orshe would have been 
here to welcome us.” 

“ Yes she did know it,” said a voice behind 
them. 

“ Why, auntie,” exclaimed both of the girls 
at once, each rushing towards her. 

“ You seem real glad to see me,” said Aunt 
Patty. 

“I seem just as I feel, then,” said Alice; 
“ and as for Juliet, I know she’s glad.” 

“ That I am,” said Juliet. “And I must tell 
you, for I don’t believe you know yourself, 
that you look real handsome in this rich silk 
and pretty lace cap.” 

“Yes,” said Alice; “but, auntie, you did 
look as if you came out of the ark, that morn¬ 
ing yon left our house.” 

“ I think I did look rather antiquated, but 
I had my reasons for dressing in that style.” 

“ What were they ? Do tell us,” said Juliet. 

“ Not now. Perhaps I may sometime.” 

After Bitting and chatting a few minutes, 
Aunt Patty said: 

“ It is now time for you to dress for dinner; 
and though you may be amused at the idea 
of having me, your old-fashioned aunt, preside 
at your toilet, I think I may be able to make 
some suggestions as to what is best adapted 
to your different styles of beauty, which may 
be worth attending to.” 

“ We know you can,” said Alice. 

“ There, I think you’ll do very well now for 
two little country girls,” said Aunt Patty. 
“ Look In the tall glass, and see how you like 
yourselves.” 

“ For my part,” said Juliet, “I didn’t think 
it possible for me to look so well.” 

“And I should hardly know myself,” said 
Alice, “ the metamorphosis is so great.” 

It must be confessed that Aunt Patty had 
succeeded admirably in her selection of such 
colors and ornaments as would show to the 
best advantage the fresh yet delicate bloom 
of Alice’s complexion, and the darker, richer 
beauty of Juliet’s. 

“ You look well—now mind that you behave 
well,” Baid Aunt Patty, sententiously. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Albert Milyerxe, the gentleman who 
promised Derrick and Carson that he would 
be at Saratoga in a week from the day he took 
leave of them, having arrived at the time 
specified, was in season for the ball. 

Soon after Iris entrance into the ball-room, 
his attention was attracted by Alice and 
Juliet 

“You know who they are?” said he, to 
Derrick. 

“ No, I haven’t yet ascertained. Do you ?” 

“ Yes; that pretty blonde is Squire Leigh¬ 
ton’s daughter.” 

“And that splendid brunette—isn’t she his 
daughter, too ?” 

“No; that is Miss Juliet Burford, her 
cousin.” 

“But Squire Leighton has two daughters. 
At any rate, Dan Wilde told me he had.” 

“ He was mistaken.” 

“And he was mistaken about the rich aunt 
he told me about, I suppose?” 

“ No; they have a rich aunt, who,it is said, 
intends to share her property equally between 
them.” 

“ If that’s the case, it will be just the thing 
for Carson and X to carry out our plan.” 

“ Is it of a nature to prohibit your taking a 
third person iato your confidence ?” 

“ That depends on who the person is. I 
shan t mind telling you, for, as you have wealth 
enough and to spare, it is unnecessary for you 
to resort to so desperate a remedy as marriage 
for the benefit of your purse. Your heart, 
moreover, as I’ve been given to understand, 
is shielded by armor of proof against the love- 
shafts of that little archer called Cupid ” 

“ Well, what is the plan you hinted at?” 

You know that Carson has lived beyond 
his income, and so have I. There is no alter¬ 
native for either of us, except to marry some 
lady of wealth. So, as soon as we heard of 
these two heiresses presumptive, we agreed 
that we would make use of all reasonable 
means to bring about an introduction to them, 
and then woo and win them.” 

“And that was before you had even seen 
them ?” 

“ Yes, we thought they were sisters then, 
and as Carson is several years older than I 
am, I was to take the younger, irrespective of 
their personal charms or acquired accom¬ 
plishments.” 

“ Quite a cool proceeding. Now that you’ve 
seen them, what do you agree upon?” 

“ Why, you know that we were still unaware 


that they were the two heiresses, not having 
learned their names; but we could see that 
they were splendid girls, so, mindful of the 
injunction—* catch pleasure as it flies ’—Car- 
son agreed to be particularly attentive to the 
blonde this evening, and I was to do the same 
in regard to the brunette.” 

“ With their leave, it might not have been 
amiss to add.” 

“ That is of course understood. But as far 
as I am concerned, I’ve no misgivings about 
that matter. I flatter myself that there is 
nothing so particularly repulsive in my looks 
and manners, as to make it difficult for me to 
ingratiate myself into the favor of a little un¬ 
sophisticated country girl, whose most exalted 
ideas of fashionable society have, no doubt, 
been derived from a corn-husking, or a quilt¬ 
ing; or at best, from one of those exquisitely 
genteel parties where they sit all in a row to 
sip tea, and eat cup-cake and cookies.” 

“ We’ll admit all that; yet, were I you, and 
could like you boast of being one of the best 
gamesters in the country, I should as soon ex¬ 
pect to win a dozen argosies freighted with 
gold and precious gems by the turn of a die, 
as to succeed in winning such a girl as Juliet 
Burford. Just look at her, and observe her 
imperial air.” 

“ I’ve done that already, and consider it one 
of her chief attractions.” 

“And her night-black eyes—have you noted 
them ? They look soft enough; but take my 
word for it, there are lightnings in their 
dreamy depths which my flash up and assert 
their electric life, if occasion demand.” 

“ She may be a shrew—a second Katherine 
—for aught that I care—as I feel myself fully 
competent to sustaining a character which 
will entitle me to be called Petruchio the 
Second.” 

“Derrick, you entirely misapprehend her.” 

“ I can at least see the outward, if not the 
inner life. I can see the graceful poise of her 
head, the superb curve of her ruby lips, and 
her rich, abundant hair, shining—weLl, I don’t 
know exactly what to say.” 

“ ‘ Shining with a kind of golden gloom, 

Like sunshine on a raven’s wing,’ ” 

said Milverne, finding that Derrick hesitated. 
“ I can only repeat that your courage is great¬ 
er than mine would be, were I in your place.” 

“Her beauty inspires my courage,” said 
Derrick. “I thank my stars that I’m not 
troubled with any such feelings of humility as 
you refer to. Shall you dance, Milverne ?” 
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“ Xot this set Toa will, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, anil with Miss Juliet” 

“ Then you had better be on the alert, for I 
see that her Cousin Alice has just accepted for 
a partner a gentleman of strikingly elegant 
appearance.” 

“Why, Carson said that he should invite 
her to dance the first set with him.” 

At the conclusion of the dance, Derrick 
conducted Juliet to a seat, and remained near 
her. 

“Do you see that old lady in a black silk 
dress, sitting on the same sofa with Miss 
Leighton ?” he asked. 

Juliet signified that she did. 

“ She reminds me,” Derrick went on to say, 
“of a dowdyish-looking woman whom Carson 
and I met in the stage-coach, a short time 
since. She made capital fun for us.” 

“And was she benevolent enough to bo 
pleased with the idea of affording amusement 
to two such young gentlemen?” 

“ 0, she didn’t know that we were laughing 
at her; and what was most laughable of all, 
she didn’t appear to imagine but that she was 
fully equal to us—that her social position was 
as high as ours.” 

“ To consider herself on a level with you, 
was indeed a great mistake. She must have 
been exceedingly obtuse.” 

“I don’t think she was very bright; but 
then she couldn’t hear a word we said. There 
was some allowance to be made on that 
account.” 

“ Do you mean that she was deaf?” 

“ Certainly I do. I couldn't make her hear 
a word.” 

Just then Mr. Leighton, Juliet’s uncle, ac¬ 
companied by Albert Milverne, approached 
the sofa where his sister and daughter were 
sitting. Although too distant to hear what 
was said, they could see that he gave Milverne 
an introduction to each of the ladies. 

“ I have several times during the day no¬ 
ticed the gentleman with my friend Milverne,” 
said Derrick, “ but have not yet learned his 
name. Can yon tell me who he is?” 

“ I can. See, they are coming this way. 
•Wait a minute, and I will introduce you,” re¬ 
plied Juliet. 

Juliet’s color heightened a little, for she 
recognized in Albert Milverne, the handsome, 
intellectual-looking gentleman, who a few 
months previously had, at considerable risk 
to himself, arrested her runaway horse, which, 
from sudden frightjiad become unmanageable. 


Juliet had only time to give Derrick the 
promised introduction to her uncle, when her 
aunt and cousin coming that way,she extend¬ 
ed to him the same courtesy as regarded 
them. 

“ O, Mr. Derrick and I have met before. I 
am considerably acquainted with him,” said 
her aunt 

“Pardon me, madam,” said he, “but I be¬ 
lieve you are mistaken. I’ve no recollection 
of ever having had the opportunity to culti¬ 
vate your acquaintance,” said Derrick. 

“ Why, don’t you remember that you and 
another chap, full as polite and deferential in 
his behaviour as you were, rode with me in 
the stage six or seven miles, about a week 
ago? I offered you some rappee—first qual¬ 
ity—and you not only refused to take a pinch, 
but made fun on me for my pains. If I right¬ 
ly remember, you and t’other one expressed 
some curiosity about Squire Leighton’s rich 
sister. You now have a chance to gratify it, 
though it may be a disappointment to you, to 
find that I am not so far declined in the vale 
of years as a certain Mr. Wilde you men¬ 
tioned gave you reason to believe. Disap¬ 
pointments will happen, however, and as I 
may never have another so good an oppor¬ 
tunity, I will just say to you now, uever in¬ 
dulge in ridiculing any person whatever. If 
you do, ten to one something unpleasant will 
result from * it, which will recoil unon your¬ 
self.” 


CHAPTER IY. 

As has already been mentioned, Albert 
Milverne had on one occasion been so for¬ 
tunate as to rescue Juliet Burford from dan¬ 
ger. Yerysoon afterward he succeeded in 
ascertaining that she was Squire Leighton’s 
niece; but she had never received the least 
intimation as to who the gentleman was, or 
where he lived, whose courage and presence 
of mind had in all probability saved her life. 
This might, in part, be owing to ills having 
since that time been obliged to he absent from 
home. 

It is now several weeks since they met at 
Saratoga. It had not required all this time 
to make him sensible that he loved Juliet 
Burford truly and devotedly; and when at 
the close of a bright September day, while the 
twilight shadows were softly weaving them¬ 
selves into the sunset brilliance, he told his 
love, she did not refuse to tell him in return 
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that it was reciprocated. But even then, 
though do bigger than a man’s hand, a cloud 
was gathering. 

Time passed on. Three more days would 
bring the time appointed for the wedding, and 
still the sky remained calm and serene. 

The bridal robe of costly lace softening the 
sheen of the rich satin gleamiDg through its 
meshes, delicate enough to have been woven 
by fairy fingers, was lying on a velvet lounge. 
The veil, wreath, of orange flowers, and other 
articles belonging to the trousseau, over which 
was cast a shimmer of dazzling radiance, 
struck by a stray sunbeam from a set of 
jewels lying near a newly opened casket, were 
strewn about in gay confusion. Her cousin 
Alice, whose own marriage was to take place 
as soon as some western claims could be 
settled to the satisfaction of those concerned, 
the principal of whom was her fiancee, a gen¬ 
tleman by the name of Morley, whom she met, 
for the first time, at Saratoga, had just clasped 
the diamond necklace round Juliet’s neck, 
that they might judge of its effect. 

“Nothing could better suit yonr style of 
beauty/’ said Alice; but before Juliet had 
time to look and see for herself, the attention 
of both the girls was arrested by something 
which quickly glancing in at a window, open¬ 
ing on a vine-shaded balcony, fell on the floor. 

It proved to be a little three-cornered billet 
directed to Miss Juliet Burford. 

u From Mr. Milverne, I suppose,” said Alice, 
picking it up and handing it to her cousin. 

“No; this isn’t his writing,” said Juliet, 
glancing at the superscription. 

Opening it, she read as follows: 

“ You think that you are going to be mar¬ 
ried to one who loves you; but it is the fltty 
thousand dollars he loves, which your aunt 
intends giving you as a bridal present. He 
loved a beautiful and innocent girl before he 
ever saw you, and loves her still, as well as 
he can love anything except money. If you 
doubt this assertion, as soon as you receive 
this, go to the little grove of maples near the 
shore of the lake, where unseen by them, you 
can witness an interview between Milverne 
and the broken-hearted girl who has been 
cruelly deceived.” 

Alice had been called from the room while 
Joliet was reading this anonymous missive. 
She at once determined to go to the place men¬ 
tioned, which by walking fast, she could reach 
in twenty minutes. She was surprised at her 
own calmness, as putting on a little close hood, 
and wrapping a shawl around her, she left the 


house by a side door, and took a well-beaten 
path which led directly to the grove. 

Soon after -her arrival she heard the dip of 
oars. Though the last vestiges of day had 
nearly faded, by the moon’s clear, unclouded 
light, she could see a small boat headed in a 
direction which would bring it near the spot 
where she stood. She could gee, too, that it 
had but one occupant. In a few moments 
the keel of the little boat grated on the hard, 
white sand, the clear shoal water dancing 
around its prow in sparkling ripples. 

The moonbeams shone full in the face of a 
young girl, who first bending forward in an 
attitude, as if eagerly searching for the pres¬ 
ence of some one, sprung ashore. The sudden 
action caused a scarf which had been lightly 
bound round her head, to slip down to her 
shoulders, revealing a profusion of golden hair, 
which fell in clustering curls round a face and 
brow which looked very fair, and very sad in 
the white moonlight 

Almost at the same moment, Juliet became 
aware that a horse was advancing at a smart 
trot along the shore of the lake, which half a 
mile back diverged from the high road. The 
young girl who came in the boat must have 
heard it too, hut she made no sign. She might 
not know the horse’s step as well as the other 
listener. To Juliet it had come to be as famil¬ 
iar as the sound of her own voice; and yet, 
it cost her a keen heart-pang, when at the 
first glimpse of the rider, she could no longer 
cherish a doubt that it was Albert Milverne. 

Dashing up to a clump of saplings that grew 
a little back from the shore, he sprang from 
his horse and threw the reins over one of the 
stouter of the young trees. 

“ I was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” said 
the girl, hastening to meet him. 

“ Didn’t I promise to meet yon here?” said 
he. 

“ Yes; but you have so much to think of, 
and to engage your time an* attention. And 
then life must look so bright and so enchanting 
just now.” 

“ Let what will happen, I shall never forget 
yon, Mary. You know that we loved one 
another when we were little children.” 

“Yes, I do know it; and I know that you 
are good and kind, and yet—don’t blame me 
for saying so—my heart is almost broken.” 

u Try and be as cheerful as you can. I will, 
if possible, see you at your own home to-mor¬ 
row. I am sorry that you had to cro&3 the 
lake this evening, but it is such a long way 
for me to go round—and there’s no boat by 
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which I could cross from this side. If there 
had been, I would have rowed over. I think 
you had better go now. Here’s the money I 
spoke to you about. Take it, and keep it till 
I see you. You’re not afraid to cross alone, 
are you P” 

“ 0 no, not in the least You will certainly 
come to-morrow?” 

“ I will if I possibly can. Come, Mary dear, 
I can’t let yon stay any longer.” And taking 
her hand, he led her towards the boat. They 
continued to talk as they walked along, but 
their faces being turned from her, Juliet could 
not hear what they said. Wishing to regain 
her room without having been missed, she 
hastened homewards by the same path by 
which she had -come. MHverne must have 
delayed his final leave-taking longer than he 
had intended, for Juliet had been in her room 
several minutes when she heard him ride up 
to the house. Then she heard his step on the 
veranda. Alice was there. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said she, “fori 
need help to fasten up this vine, which a few 
moments ago I found trailing in the dust.” 

“I’ll assist yon with pleasure—but where’s 
Juliet?” 

“She was in her room when I last saw 
her.” 

“ Will you please let her know that I am 
here ? I have something I wish to speak to 
her about?” 

“ Joliet—Joliet,” rung out the silvery voice 
of Alice, at the foot of the staircase. 

No answer. So lightly ascending the stairs, 
Alice opened the door and looked into Juliet’s 
room. 

“Albert Milveme has come,” said she. 

“ I know he has.” 

“ Well, you must go down—he wishes to 
see you.” 

“ He must excuse me this evening—I don’t 
feel well.” 

“ I don’t believe he will be willing to excuse 
you. He says he has something he wishes to 
speak to you about.” 

“ No, Alice—I can’t see him—I must have 
time to think.” 

“ What has happened to you, Juliet? Ton 
seemed well and happy a short time ago.” 

“And I was.” 

“ If you can’t see him to-night, when will 
you ? He will wish to know.” 

“ To-morrow I will write to him. I don’t 
know that I shall ever care to see him again.” 

Alice’s hand was on the door-latch, when 
she suddenly thought of the letter, which had 


been thrown in at the window. She turned 
sharply ronnd. 

“ Juliet,” said she , u who wrote that letter 
which was thrown into the room ?” 

“ I don’t know. There was no name to it” 

“ Well, I believe it was written by some 
one who wishes to make mischief. Confess 
now, there was something in it which makes 
you refuse to see Albert Milveme.” 

"Alice, what I have seen and heard this 
evening causes me to decline seeing him more 
than anything in that letter. I must have 
time for reflection.” 

“You ought to see him now. Whatever 
may have taken place, it is better to have an 
immediate explanation.” 

“ I don’t think that I shall see him at all; 
As I have said, I will writs to him to-morrow.” 

“And that is what yon wish me to say to 
him?” 

“ Yes—’twill be best.” 

A piece of paper was handed to Juliet early 
next morning, on which was written: 

“ Juliet, I must see you. If I have said or 
done anything which appears to you to be 
amiss, it is nothing more than fair for yon to 
give me a hearing. 

“ Albert Milvebne.” 

4 

As Juliet was reading it, Annt Patty came 
into the room. Said she: 

“Alice tells me that last evening you re¬ 
ceived an anonymous letter. Now listen to 
me a minute. I received one when I was 
about your age, which for a long time took all 
the sunshine out of my life, and even now the 
gloom of the trailing clouds ifc left behind, 
overshadows my path. If I had given the 
person maligned in this wicked, poisonous 
letter, a chance to exculpate himself, all would 
have been well.” 

“ But, aunt, there is no chance for exculpa¬ 
tion in this case. All that the letter asserts, 
I have proved to be true by witnessing it 
myself.” 

"And you wont see Albert Milveme ?” 

“ No, Annt Patty, I will not It would be 
worse than in vain.” 

The words were still on her lips, when MI1- 
verne entered the room. Without saying a 
word, Aunt Patty withdrew. 

“ Juliet,” said Milveme, “ I demand of you 
the privilege of seeing that anonymous letter 
Alice has been telling me about” 

“If you consider it a privilege to see It, 
yon certainly may,” she replied, handing it to 
him. 
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“ X know this handwriting,” said he, the 
moment he looked at the superscription. 

“Ton do? Whose is it?” 

“Giles Derrick’s.” And taking a letter 
from his pocket, he requested her to compare 
the writing. 

“Tea, the -writing does look alike,” said 
she; “ but it makes no difference who wrote 
the letter, as long as the statement it contains 
ia true. Ton will see that it is, if you will 
take the trouble to read it” 

“ Ton followed the writer’s directions—went 
to the grove near the shore of the lake ?” said 
he, after reading the letter. 

“ I did, and that, I think, is all I need say.” 

“ Tes, it is; and I can very well understand 
■when I recall the conversation between Mary 
Allen and myself, why you should think me 
guilty of deceit and treachery. But if the 
writer of that letter had told you who she 
was, all would have been well.” 

“ Didn’t I hear you say that you had loved 
one another from early childhood?” 

“ You did > and so we had. ITy mother 
adopted her when she was a little child. She 
is the same as a sister to me, as Giles Derrick 
well knows. About a year before the war, 
she married a worthy young man, who enlist¬ 
ed, and ij now in the hospital, suffering from 
the effects of a dangerous wound. She wishes 
to go to him, and knowing that she was desti¬ 
tute of the necessary funds, I sent her word 
that if she would cross the lake, I wonld meet 
her and furnish her with means for her outfit 
and journey. Does this explanation satisfy 
yon ?” 

“As far as you are concerned personally, it 
does; but X feel very much dissatisfied with 
myself for having suspected you.” 

“"Why should you? Your suspicion was 
perfectly natural. I am certain that I, in a 
caae^ like that, should have been suspicious 
and jealous too. Had you consented to see 
me last night, I should have told you that I 
was going to try and procure a boat, so as to 
take you and Alice across the lake to see my 
adopted sister.- Should you like to go ?” 

“ Tes, very much. And so will Alice, I 
know.” 

All d I shall be very glad of your company, 
for I must go, at any rate, to make arrange¬ 
ments for the comfort of Mary’s child, and her 
motlier-in-law daring her absence.” 

u coaid induce Giles Derrick to try 
to deceive me so ?” 

** by prejudicing you against me 

to obtain yon himselfi” 


“ He would have found himself mistaken; 
but why do you think so ?” 

u Because what he said of me in that letter 
is true of him. Being a professed gambler, 
he needs that fifty thousand dollars he alluded 
to—which, by the way, is the first intimation 
I have received that your aunt contemplated 
making you so munificent a bridal present—as 
he is destitute of the means to pay either his 
honest debts, or what he calls his debts of 
honor.” 

“Aunt Patty wished it to be a surprise to 
yon; and how Giles Derrick found out that 
she intended it, is a mystery I can’t solve.” 

“ Ho matter, as long as his perfidy has come 
to light in season to prevent serious mischief.” 

u But tell me—for it has sometimes troubled 
me a little—why have you been on such inti¬ 
mate terms with him ?” 

“ It was a business transaction that brought 
us together bo much. It is done with now, 
for which I am truly thankful.' And I am 
still more thankful that this root of bitterness 
that sprung up between us, is crushed, tom 
away and destroyed.” 

“ I don’t believe that I shall ever distrust 
you again,” said Juliet 
And she never did. With hearts 
“All kindled by a still and sacred fire, 

That burned as on an altar,” 

they walked hand in hand through life’s devi¬ 
ous paths, cherishing the flowers, and accept¬ 
ing the thorns and the rough places as needed 
discipline. 
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THE BRIDE IN THE BLACK YELL. 

BY MBS. L. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Gold! and gold! and gold without fend! 

He had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 
Gold to give, and gold to lend.” 

“liiEMLVE that nearly an equal amount 
of good and ill fortune falls to the lot of in¬ 
dividual mortal men. Storms may come early, 
or they may come late, or intermingled with 
fine weather throughout the year; hut be¬ 
tween each January and December about so 
much of rain and wind, hail and snow, has 
verily to be encountered. If I have grumbled 
at the wet and gloom of my spring, you see 
me now with a reasonable expectation of a 
bright summer ahead. I look backward, then 
forward, and enjoy the contrasting effect. I 
tell you, it is mightily better to have had my 
tempests all in a bundle; I abhor drizzly, un¬ 
certain days and weeks, when one can never 
go out of doors without tucking his urabrel’a 


S. GOODWIN. 

under his arm. Hurrah! here’s the boat; 
which fact brings my moralizing to a sudden 
termination. Good-by, old boy, till I reappear 
in this Eldorado, a happier man than any I 
shall leave behind me in Oid England.” 

Walter Edgren had not many minutes more 
to wait on a foreign shore, with his handsome 
dark eyes looking out toward the two seas 
that separated him from his native land. There 
was a buoyancy in his air, au exultation in 
Ills tones, which announced the achievement 
of some complete and grand success His 
empty hand was clenched, for in imagination 
it held a fortune—the fortune he had come to 
Australia to seek, with just sufficient heart to 
bring him there—the fortune that at best lie 
had only hoped to win through a slow and 
tedious process, hut had stumbled upon 
quickly, by one of those fortunate steps which 
a man out of a million is destined to take. 

Walter had gained riches without any I 0 S 3 
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of integrity of character, else had not the sky 
above him seemed so cloudless that day; else 
had he feared, more than longed, to meet the 
azure eyes of Blanche Wallace, with their 
power to read his soul, and their powerlessness 
to conceal one sentiment of that pure heart, be 
it love or blame. The lovers highest enthu¬ 
siasm was kindled at thought that this success 
was to give to his speedy possession all that 
dear girl's wonderful beauty and goodness. 
He had not loved gold, nor sought it, for its 
own sordid sake; but because poverty was the 
harrier to his union with Blanche. His mis¬ 
fortunes to which he alluded, had begun with 
being bom a younger son, and culminated 
when lie found himself penniless and deeply 
in love with one as poor as he. 

Blanche was of Scotch descent, the daughter 
of a clergyman. Her father, a worthy scion 
of a stanch, discriminating race, had willingly 
approved his daughter's choice: and save 
those thousands of watery leagues, there was 
nothing, nothing now to separate him, so 
thought the ardent young Englishman, from 
the goal of his desires. 

As the boat which had come for him shot 
from shore, Walter stood and waved adieu to 
1 115 friend and partner who had taken up a 
prominent position upon a point of the beach; 
and after that, every thought of his heart 
turned homeward. True, lie said lie had 
adopted the foreign country, lie intended to 
return hither with his bride; for in the brief, 
brilliant experience be had had here, and in 
the exuberance of delight his success had 
occasioned, lie viewed Australia as the land 
of lands, its state a little crude, mavhe, but 
yet fast verging toward a perfect Elysium. 

With this general conviction, Walter Edgren 
took a most unceremonious leave of the land 
where lie had played the part of King Midas, 
turning all he touched to gold. Once on 
board the Golden Gate, and while other pas¬ 
sengers watched the tropical shores recede, or 
arranged their rare souvenirs of birds, and 
plants, and animals, be stole from tlie midst 
of tlie throng and opened a letter from 
Blanche—a letter received that morning and 
read only once, hastily. 

Now, as he reperused the sheet, from the 
delicate eliirograpliy a subtle new meaning 
seemed to emanate. Blanche had received his 
letters containing the announcement of his 
good fortune, and of his intention to return to 
England immediately and claim his bride; 
yet in replying, she spoke of their meeting as 
of something that might be far di.taut or uu- 


certain. There was no lack of tender, womanly 
sentiment, but even her love appeared to have 
taken a subdued, almost solemn tone. Their 
“ cause for thankfulness to a kind Providence,” 
was mentioned as woidd have become her 
clerical father, Walter thought, or her cousin, 
who at the time of his leaving England was’ 
said to he on the eve of entering a convent. 

At first, Walter tried to persuade himself it 
was a mere fancy occasioned by the reaction 
of overstrained nervous powers; but the more 
carefully lie studied the letter, the more deep¬ 
ly it suggested to him that all was not well 
witli Blanche. Day by day his fears increased, 
growing at last to a real foreshadowing of 
evil. Night by night, while tossed upon the 
billows, shapes mysterious and awful crowded 
his dreams. 

Blanche had lost her mother by consump¬ 
tion; what if tlie fell destroyer had aimed his 
arrow at her heart, and was about to cover 
with earth-mold all that exquisite grace! 
Once, Walter dreamt of arriving but to find 
his affianced dying, and to receive lier low 
farewell; and again he imagined himself wan¬ 
dering through agraveyard, when he suddenly 
beheld the name of Blanche Wallace chiselled 
on tlie marble, white and cold. At such mo¬ 
ments of awakening, Walter Edgren prayed 
to be buried in tlie sea, rather than live to 
experience the fulfilment of these agonizing 
prophecies. 

However, when at last the voyage came to 
an end, when they left the rolling sea and 
glided into the Thames, and soon were pro¬ 
jected amid the sights and sounds of London, 
Walter was able to shake off in good part his 
apprehensions, as Suibad would have rid him¬ 
self of the Old Man of tlie Sea; and first be¬ 
gan to enjoy the position his newly-acquired 
weath bestowed on him. 

He was still a long day’s journey from 
Blanche's home, which was located in the 
north of England, but he had hope that* 
letters would meet him here, where a little 
delay was necessary for the transaction of 
business, nor was he disappointed. He went 
directly to liis banker's. The head of tlie firm 
received him with marked politeness, and 
inquired after his health, observing: 

“You look scarcely like the sturdy gold- 
hunter I had expected to see.” 

The oilier smiled, attributing his looks to 
the roughness of the passage and sea-sickness; 
hut in fact he knew it was the Old Man of the 
Sea, wiio, riding all that weary way upon his 
shoulders, had worn him to thinness. 
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A package was handed him, and found to 
contain a letter from Blanche and one from 
her father. His hand trembled with eager 
solicitude as he broke the seal of the former 
and bent over the precious page. The first 
sentence reassured him concerning the health 
of his betrothed, and his lips moved with an 
inaudible, “Thank God!” Presently, a little 
further on, an exclamation of profound amaze¬ 
ment and chagrin escaped him; Blanche and 
her father were not in England, but travelling 
oil the continent, to be absent for an 
indefinite period. 

No tidings could have been more mysterious 
and inexplicable. Mention was made by 
Blanche of her fathers impaired health, which 
she hoped the trip abroad would benefit; 
aliowiug Walter to infer, without directly 
saying so, that this was their reason for going. 
The latter felt it was not; and this evident 
insincerity wounded him to the quick, and 
left him a prey to a multitude of unpleasant 
conjectures. At first, a species of indignation 
mingled with the other emotions which 
thronged his breast; but his love for Blanche 
was too strong for its indulgence, and it 
melted away almost before it had attained 
shape, leaving him mortified and perplexed 
truh', but still with a bright consciousness of 
being beloved, and a belief that he and 
Blanche were not parted forever. 

The letter of Mr. Wallace, which was read 
in its turn, threw no additional light upon the 
subject of their absence—an absence, he said, 
which he extremely regretted, both for him¬ 
self and for the young people. lie added, hv 
way of seeming apology, that the journey was 
projected before they had any expectation of 
Walters speedy return; though why, when 
the news of his coming was received, they 
could not have delayed a few weeks till he 
could join them, the letter made no attempt 
at explaining. Mr. Wallace warmly congratu¬ 
lated his future son-in-law on the brilliant re¬ 
sult of seeking his fortune in Australia: and 
indeed every line of the letter breathed a 
fervor of good-will not to be mistaken. It 
closed with a promise of frequent letters, and 
the suggestion that should Walter see fit to 
follow them, in case of their remaining long 
abroad, his presence would be a source of joy 
to Blanche and himself—a welcome hint to 
the chagrined lover, who forthwith resolved to 
avail himself of the liberty it conveyed at the 
earliest day possible. 

Meantime, being reluctantly compelled to 
await letters from the travellers, he quitted 


London on a visit to his family, carrying about 
with him everywhere the conviction of a mys¬ 
tery unsolved. The circumstances of Mr. 
Wallace were not such as to admit of travelling 
for pleasure. His state of health, it was cer¬ 
tain, could not be so bad as to render the 
companionship of his daughter indispensable, 
lie himself, had made no mention of ill health • 
but his letter, when carefully read, faintly 
shadowed forth, here and there, some specific 
trial through which they were called to pass, 
and in which his entire reliance was upon the 
God of love and truth, who had helped him 
hitherto. After tills, another phase of Blanche’s 
last letters presented itself; and Walter dis¬ 
covered the apparent calmness, the almost in¬ 
difference, which had so piqued and puzzled 
him, to be merely the disguise of some deep, 
hidden excitement. 

CHAPTER II. 

“‘Are you the maid!' the stranger cried, 
‘From Gallic parents sprung. 

Whose vanishing was rumored wide— 
Sad theme for every tongue?’” 

Walter’s home was separated by two 
counties from that in which was situated the 
parish presided over by Mr. Wallace as rector. 
Barely a report of his having gone abroad had 
reached here, from the circumstance that one 
had been called from a neighboring district to 
officiate in place of the pastor during the time 
the latter might be absent It was understood 
by the friends of the young man, that the 
journey had been undertaken on account of 
the health of some member of the family. 
Walter concealed his fears, and still waited. 

In a few days 1 tters from the tourists were 
received in London, and forwarded to the im¬ 
patient Walter. These were written from a 
little town of southern Germany; the future 
course of Mr. Wallace and his daughter was 
indicated only by the request to Blanche’s 
lover that he would address them in Rome. 
The same studied reserve on the part of his 
correspondents oppressed him with many 
doubts and apprehensions; still Walters sky 
was considerably cleared. He replied, stating 
that he should proceed to Paris immediately, 
and there wait such intelligence as would en¬ 
able him to join them, and share the society 
of his beloved Blanche once more. 

The following day he crossed the Channel, 
leaving England behind with more supreme 
indifference than he bad left behind the 
foreign land; for the latter had more than 
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fulfilled his wildest hopes, while the former 
had disappointed his most reasonable ex¬ 
pectations. 

Arrived in the gay capital, Walter could not 
be gay, but waited with a kind offorlom rest¬ 
lessness, which increased hour by hour. Tlje 
visions of the home voyage were repeated in 
every bitter variety a fevered imagination 
could invent; the Old Man of the Sea threat¬ 
ened to have complete mastery of him again. 
Just as he was on the verge of believing him¬ 
self a hopeless dupe and Blanche fate as the 
falsest, other and more satisfactory letters 
came and revived his spirit, at the same time 
that they redoubled the mystery hanging 
over the object of his devotion. 

Before having sailed from Australia, Walter 
wrote his affianced that her bridesmaid mmt 
be ready at hand with the veil ami orange 
blossoms; for, in his ardor he declared, he 
•would never brook the delay of their marriage 
a single hour after his arrival. With reference 
to this, the father of Blanche, feeling probably 
that they had taxed the lovers forbearance 
quite seriously, and desiring to make some 
ameuds, responded now to the effect that the 
proposition, which on account of their tour 
had failed in England, might have its fulfil¬ 
ment in Italy; that however it might be 
about bridesmaids and orange blossoms, lie 
himself, did Walter so order, would stand 
with his daughters hand in his, ready to be¬ 
stow it on her bridegroom at his coming. To 
prove that this was nothing but literal, 
Blanche delicately supplemented her fathers 
promise, appearing to think that for Walter 
and herself to meet at the altar, after their 
long separation, would be a delightful little 
romance. The dear girl had evidently re¬ 
covered from the inexplicable disquietude 
which in spite of herself had marked her last 
letters. The delicious playful humor of old 
had come back to her, perhaps even heighten¬ 
ed by a reaction, as when one, after a term of 
anxious uncertainty, at length sees the path¬ 
way leading on easy and unobstructed. 

In contrast with this charming frankness, 
was the injunction to Walter that he would 
in the interval address them, not as the 
Reverend Robert Wallace and Miss Blanche 
Wallace, but as Captain William M'Pherson 
and Miss Blanche M'Pherson—that being 
the name by which for the present they chose 
to be known. 

Thi3 putting on a disguise might well have 
been considered the climax of the enigmatical 
circumstances attending their tour. Walter, 


however, was now too intent on his own bliss¬ 
ful prospects, to give special heed to anything 
beyond those, or not to see all things tin ged 
with coideiir dv rote. 

“The name is not important/’ he said, with 
a careless smile, while his heart swelled 
proudly, “ Wallace or MTherson, it will be 
changed again shortly, and once for all.” 

When next the subject of the assumed 
name, and whatever could have been the 
reason for it, recurred to Walter, he was tura- 
ing to pass out of a shop where he had order¬ 
ed a white waistcoat and gloves. This time it 
continued with him until he had entered a 
jeweller’s and arranged for an elegant set of 
diamonds as a present t<* his bride. He watch¬ 
ed while their light was shut into the casket 
in which they were to be sent, thinking whose 
fair hands would raise the lid, whose azure 
eyes would next greet their brilliance. At 
that moment something whispered him that 
money was at the bottom of all this secret 
working. It flashed through his mind, that 
Mr. Wallace’s only brother had married an 
Italienne and resided in his wife’s country up 
to the time of his death, some two years since. 
The wife died previously. Of this relative 
Walter had heard very little indeed; he might 
have been as rich as Crcesus, or as poor as 
Dives; the Wallaces had never alluded to the 
point in his hearing; yet by that occult pro¬ 
cess which, without a shadow of evidence, 
can fasten conviction on the mind, he arrived 
at the certainty that Donald Wallace had left 
a fortune and Blanche was the heiress. 
Strange to say, he received the fact so 
suggested with a species of indignation. 

“Bah! Madam Fortune,” he fancied him¬ 
self saying, “ you are eternally overdoing or 
underdoing. If you had a favor to bestow, 
why not have bestowed it when Blanche and 
I were both needy? If not that, why now 
deprive me of the pleasure of conferring on 
my love all precious gifts that gold can pur¬ 
chase, and which she could not otherwise ob¬ 
tain? Faugh! doubtless she could, if she 
chose, very easily buy such baubles as these 
for herself.” 

“ Open the casket,” he abruptly ordered the 
jeweller. 

“Certainly. What now will monsieur 
have ?’’ 

“ What is that yonder?” 

“A diamond worth sixty thousand francs. 
It Is the most beautiful jewel in all Paris, 
monsieur.” 

“Ay, and why did you not show it me be- 
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fore?”- exclaimed Walter Edgren, almost 
fiercely. “It seemed not worth your while, 
ch ? you thought me too poor to purchase 
it?” 

“Ah. mon, mon,” protested the jeweller. 
“ On my sacred honor, it was not so, mon¬ 
sieur. But this rare, this very rare diamond, 
is in negotiation by her highness the 
Princess Aigremont. I hope monsieur 
believes.” 

“ It is of no consequence. I know a princess 
whom the diamond will become a dozen times 
as well. Observe; I will have it placed just 
here, in the centre of this brooch.” 

“Ah! ah I” exclaimed the delighted jeweller, 
“ that is one grand idea. Monsieur's taste is 
perfect The effect will be marvellous. Mon¬ 
sieur must have had some wonderful 
familiarity with the art of diamond setting.” 

“IIow* much time will be required to make 
the change?” 

“At four o'clock to-morrow it shall be 
delivered complete to monsieurs order.” 

Walter returned to his hotel and sat down 
to muse on the subject of wedding an heiress, 
instead of a poor clergyman’s daughter. He 
was no less positive that thus the riddle was 
solved, than if Blanche had plainly informed 
him what she was at such pains to conceal. It 
■was clear as the printed page. They had left 
home quietly, keeping their secret, to avoid a 
sensation. Having come into possession of a 
splendid fortune, they had taken another 
name, in order to escape among strangers the 
conspicuousness naturally belonging to their 
new condition. Looking back, Walter could 
read the explanation of the several moods 
Blanche had indulged, which at the time had 
so perplexed and troubled him—the bewilder¬ 
ment occasioned by the first news of an in¬ 
heritance; the fatiguing agitation till the 
settlement had been effected; and lastly, the 
lively yet modest enjoyment of her new* posi¬ 
tion. She had meant to reserve her secret 
from himself till she should have become his 
Wife, and then astonish him with the fact of 
being an heiress; to which pleasant fancy of 
his betrothed he saw himself indebted for the 
project of their early nuptials. Doubtless, as 
a fond bridegroom, it became him to affect 
ignorance in the matter and be duly wonder- 
stricken at the denouement; concealing the 
vexation he could not cease to feel, that 
Blanche Wallace should have been made rich, 
. just when there was not the smallest occasion 
for it. This petty quarrel with overmuch 
: good fortune was now his sole drawback to 


happiness; and Walter did incline to pass this 
by philosophically, regarding himself the most 
fortunate man in Europe, with Alps on Alps 
of bliss still rising before him 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Such omens in the place there seemed to be. 

At every crooked turn, or on the lauding, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 

An apparition standing.” 

When Walter resumed his journey, the 
marriage preparations had been concluded, 
even to the minutest details. Blanche had 
pictured to him the village, a few miles from 
Rome, where her father and self were residing 
in a sweet cottage, so near the Convent of 
Saint Francisca that every evening, sitting at 
her vine-wreathed lattice, she could hear the 
soft voices of the nuns chanting vespers. A 
little way down the street, half hidden iu 
trees, was the English Chapel, where the 
ceremony was to take place. A most lovely 
and interesting spot, thought the impatient 
bridegroom, in which to pass their honey¬ 
moon, beneath Italian skies—the very spot, in 
fact, for Blanche to have selected. 

“ Now, luv dear Walter,” wrote Blanche, “ I 
hope this pen-and-ink portrait of our charm¬ 
ing retreat has helped you to some slight 
familiarity with it beforehand. But in the 
matter of bridal costume, I intend to surprise 
you somewhat—nay, very mucin I was al¬ 
ways a spoiled child, you know, and eccentric 
in taste. Did you say you were not aware of 
that? Indeed?—but you never saw me mar¬ 
ried. When you do, the utmost I have hinted 
at will be confirmed. My bridal costume is 
very, very odd; and this is all you are to know 
about it til! you meet at the altar your loving 
Blanche.” 

The shades of evening were falling over the 
landscape earlier than usual, because of heavy 
clouds that veiled the sunset, threatening 
showers of rain. Indeed, some portentous 
drops had found their way aslant into the 
post-coach which was conveying Walter on 
the last stage of his journey. The time was 
unfortunate, so far as concerned the view 
abroad; it was ail the same to our hero, who 
beheld at last the goal of happiness drawing 
near and the prize almost within his grasp. 

“ Halloo, fellow.” cried a voice, from with¬ 
out, in the harsh Italian an Englishman is 
apt to speak at best; “have you a couple of 
seats for an emergency like ours?” 

Walter unwrapped himself from hismedi- 
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tations sufficiently to observe at the roadside 
a carriage which had parted with one wheel, 
and whose driver had disengaged the horse 
and was about to mount and ride away, 
whither they had come. 

“Is anybody hurt?’’ lazily inquired the lad 
appealed to, halting liis vehicle. 

“ b<o,'’ replied the companion of the first, 
also an Englishman, “but we hare had a 
narrow escape from beiug late to a wedding.” 

Most likely the last remark contained the 
secret of their being able to endure with such 
profound good humor the accident which had 
occurred to them. As it was, the two laughed 
heartily in transferring themselves to the 
public conveyance; and as soon as they were 
on the road again, renewed, as it seemed, a 
conversation together which the upsetting of 
their vehicle had broken off. 

“ It is a really sad thing to think of,” re¬ 
marked one, “I chanced to see the girl once 
—only once—and I must say it gives me a 
chill whenever I think of so perfectly lovely a 
free spoiled, and in such a dreadful manner.” 

“She is lucky to have escaped with her 
| life. Her sight, too, is not destroyed, as at first 
they thought, and her beautiful hair is quite 
' uninjured, they say; although I cannot 
imagine how that coidd be, when her clothing 
to the last \ estige, was burnt off her person 
and her face scorched to a cinder.” 

“ Her physician stated in London in my 
heariug, that it was not altogether so bad as 
represented; and it is said her father, who 
idolized her beauty, clings to the idea that it 
may yet in a measure be restored. However, 
considerable time has now elapsed, and she 
has never been abroad without a black veil 
carefully drawn, so as effectually to conceal 
her features. It would be a singular bridal 
costume.” 

“0,as to that, white, if it is heavy enough, 
Will answer equally well with black, you know. 
We shall see. It makes the case interesting, 
decidedly. She cannot look like the bride she' 
•night have been one year ago. Xobody who 
thought at all, doubted that the accident 
Would end the engagement; but it appears 
the individual is heartily in love with her, 
beauty or no beauty, and resolved to make' 
her his wife; and he, too, rich enough to pur¬ 
chase a sultana. The loss of her good looks 
being the girl’s misfortune, not her fault, let 
ns be glad the tragedy is to have so uncommon 
Sue a sequel.” 

The last speaker wound tip by humming, 
K God save the Queen,” beating time with his 


foot on the bottom of the coach. His com¬ 
rade, stretching his body athwart the wheel 
and gazing through the darkness and mist, 
announced that they were entering the 
village, and he could see the walls of the con¬ 
vent looming up just at hand. Then, audibly 
inflating a powerful pair of lungs, he hailed 
the postilion in the bad Italian at his 
command: 

“Do you pass the English Chapel? for that 
is onr destination.” 

To the first portion of their dialogue Walter 
had given slight lieed, and that merely be¬ 
cause it was conducted in his native tongue, 
of which he had not before heard a syllable 
that day. As it progressed, however, and 
reached a final climax, he could not avoid an 
awful presentiment of personal interests in¬ 
volved in the matter they were so coolly dis¬ 
cussing. O, was it Blanche? it could be none 
else—of whom they spoke? His own dear love! 
what had she not suffered ? He was unwilling 
to believe she had kept silence tlirough fear 
that the loss of her beauty should result in 
the loss of his affection; rather had she been 
careful to spare him the pangs of pity and 
sympathy, until the severe bodily anguish 
consequent upon the accident should be'past. 
Ay, her silence was the surest ptrof that she 
had never doubted the strength of his attach¬ 
ment, and that it was based on the beauty 
of her soul, rather than the charms of her 
person. 

So much of thought and of argument ran 
through Waiter’s mind, while a little chill 
seized his heart and radiated through his 
whole system. Such a numbness was in his 
limbs, it was as much as he could do to step 
from the coach ami enter the inn. The servant 
who conducted him to a private apartment, 
was attracted by his pale looks, and respect¬ 
fully inquired if the signior would have some 
wine. Walter answered in the affirmative, 
and found the draught lending him a little 
support. 

His change was shortly effected, and. 
wrapped in a large mantle, he and his guide 
went forth. Even this attendance was not 
important; the chapel being so near that 
through the waiting doorway its lighted in¬ 
terior was quite visible from the hostelry 
porch. Short as was the distance, it afforded 
opportunity for far more of reflection than 
the bridegroom would willingly have indulged 
in. After many and varied false solutions of 
the mystery, after so much of perturbed en¬ 
deavor to penetrate the same, the disclosures 
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of this final hoar had imparted a shock to his 
feelings from which he could not at once re¬ 
cover. He would have made oath it was not 
the loss of Blanche’s beauty which so affected 
him; yet, singularly, he was ever recoiling in 
thought from beholding that blighted, and 
scarred, and—ay, hideous face, and dwelling 
with it till death. Again and again had he 
caught eagerly at some gleams of hope—an 
existing possibility that Blanche was not the 
person referred to by his fellow-passengers on 
the road; but each time some circumstance 
settled quickly the question of identity, and 
the same conclusion was inevitable. 

His self-possession was merely an outward 
show, though impenetrable as an iron mask, 
when he ascended the chapel steps; where,at 
the entrance, a stranger in waiting conducted 
him without ceremony up the aisle. 

There might have been thirty persons pres¬ 
ent; the few ladies among the number were, 
without exception, attired in white, with 
wreaths of flowers upon tlieir heads. These, 
and some exquisite flowers with which the 
altar and candelabras were festooned and orna¬ 
mented, alone distinguished the occasion. 
Even of this one feature, simple and sweet, 
much of the effect was lost through a want of 
better illumination; the dimly-burning lamps 
barely lifting the place out of sombreness. 
Seated somewhat conspicuously in front, ap¬ 
peared the two gentlemen, his fellow- 
travellers; Walter thought, as his eye fell on 
them, that they were scarcely welcome guests, 
and that he must feel the more disconcerted 
for their being so near, seeking only the grati¬ 
fication of an unrefined and unsympathizing 
curiosity. 

Utter stillness reigned within the walls— 
the stillness of expectation, when every eye is 
fixed and every ear is bent As the bride¬ 
groom reached the spot where he was to 
await the bride, the organ commenced a low- 
breathing harmony inexpressibly grateful to 
liis spirit. Before that divine essence of song, 
that gentle and holy invocation, the ghostly 
shadows seemed to flit away, and all the 
place to assume an improved, befittme 
aspect 

The agony was past. Walter felt his soul 
uplifted as on ethereal pinions, to a realm of - 
peace, and joy, and glory. Yet, he forgot not 
that he was of the earth; he felt his heart 
warmly glowing with human passion for an 
object rendered by misfortune only more 
worthy of his tenderest regard. Deformed 
his bride might be to other eyes; his own 


would see only the inner loveliness which 
allied her to angels; and out of all the world, 
he would have chosen Blanche Wallace to be 
his bride. 

“ She conies!” 

He heard the slight whisper, and felt that 
all eyes were withdrawn from him and turned 
on the bride. Whatever of audible sensation 
followed her appearance, was drowned in the 
peal which the organ sent forth—a great 
billow of glad sound, rolling over them and as 
quickly subsiding at the moment that Blanche, 
leaning on her fathers arm, had passed up 
the aisle and readied the bridegroom's side. 
His eye fell upon a faultless figure indeed, and 
faultlessly arrayed in Swiss muslin of exquisite 
texture, like snowy vapors that float upward 
to meet the dawn; her beautiful pale golden 
hair fell iu a shower of curls to her waist; the 
hare, round arms were of Hebean mould and 
fairness—and a black veil, like a nun's, and 
wholly impenetrable, hid the face, descending 
nearly to the ground ! 

Notwithstanding, she had forewarned him 
of her intention to surprise him by the 
strangeness of her bridal attire, yet it was the 
conversation of the two Englishmen, and that 
only, which liad at all prepared Walter for 
tliis scene. Of the bride’s emotions noue could 
judge. Her father, who, agreeably to the dis¬ 
guise he had adopted, was in half military 
costume, looked pale and seemed unable vj 
meet the eye of the man on whom he was 
about to bestow a bride. 

At the first contact of hands, a tremor, 
visible to the eye as well as apparent to the 
touch, ran along the white, and dimpled arm 
of Blanche; then the delicate palm nestled 
against Walters, seeming to delight iu the 
sense of protection that manly clasp afforded. 
Mr. Wallace gave his daughter away; while a 
stranger in the robe of a bishop performed the 
ceremony. 

It being ended, Blanche took her husband’s 
arm, and the party returned ins tan tly toward 
the door. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 
Seven nights her course renewed, 

Sustained by what her scrip might yield, 

Or berries of the. w<.*od.” 

As they were passing through the dusky 
vestibule, where the darkness from without 
met the insufficient light within, Mr. Wallace 
pressed up to the wedded pair, and hastily and 
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without a word, severed Blanche from her 
husband, to take her, it would seem, under 
his own more immediate protection. 

A movement so entirely unexpected, for 
the moment bewildered Walter, who cast 
wild glances about, unable to determine 
whither his bride had been spirited away. 
Then, by a stray gleam from a lantern in the 
hands of a boy, he had a glimpse of the white 
robe and black veil disappearing within a close 
carriage waiting at the foot of the steps. 
Walter sprang after them, and Blanche’s 
father, reaching back, grasped and almost 
thrust him likewise into the vehicle; which 
on the instant, and before the wedding anthem 
had ceased, was flying along the road as if 
attached to winged steeds. 

Walter had seated himself beside the figure, 
but on his attempting to clasp his bride in his 
embrace, she shrunk from him, trembling 
with some violent agitation. 

“Dearest, my own!” he exclaimed, “fear 
nothing. I know all, yet do but love you the 
more devotedly. This gloomy veil—let it no 
longer remain as a wall of separation between 
us.” 

He sought to put aside her veil from her 
face, hut found it already torn from her head, 
to be cast beneath her feet, where it was 
stamped upon as a vile and hated thing. The 
amazed bridegroom spoke to her in fond and 
soothing words, to little effect. 

“Hush! bush!” at length she whispered. 
“Do you not bear the gallop of hoofs in pur¬ 
suit? Hy God! should they overtake us, 
what is to become of me ? Promise to kill me 
sooner than let me be taken 1” 

“ My darling Blanche, of what can you be 
afraid 

“ I am not Blanche—I am Violetta.” 

“ Xot Blanche!” 

It was Walter’s turn to recoil. Not Blanche, 
truly; the voice was a stranger's and her 
speech had a foreign accent. Before, in his 
astonishment, he could recover his own 
speech, his unknown companion exclaimed 
again more wildly, “ Hark!” 

Then starting from her seat she added, in 
pure Italian: 

’ It is—it is the sound of wheels. They are 
coming—Heaven befriend me 1” And she sank 
fainting at Walter's feet. 

In a few minutes she had revived, to know 
that her terror was causeless. Still they 
dashed onward, nor once did they halt, save 
for a change of horses, till the Italian border 
was passed. 


Ere this, however, Walter had been made 
acquainted with his companion's history 
and the remarkable facts which culminated 
in the present flight. 

Violetta was the eonsin of Blanche, the 
only child of her father’s brother. She was 
placed in the convent of St. Francisca to re¬ 
ceive an education; and while there, had the 
misfortune to lose both her parents by death. 
In her utter bereavement, she naturally 
listened to the earnest persuasions of the 
sisterhood, to take the veil. 

When time had a little assuaged her grief, 
Violetta began to lament in her secret heart 
the step which secluded her from the world 
and bound her to duties which appeared as 
useless as they certainly were distasteful to 
her. Her mind became fully roused to the 
subject, and to effect an escape was her sole 
purpose. 

She had several years before, in company 
with her father, visited their friends in the 
North; and the recollection of her Uncle 
Robert and Cousin Blanche was very distinct. 
Through the assistance of a pupil with whom 
Violetta had been very intimate, she con¬ 
trived to get a letter written and despatched, 
setting forth her condition, and pleading for 
some interposition. 

The receipt of this letter awakened the 
ready sympathies of Mr. Wallace and his 
daughter; who set off for Italy, praying 
Heaven to make them the agents of release 
to their orphaned relative. The utmost 
secrecy was necessary to be observed. To 
have communicated with Walter Edgren on 
the subject would have been a gross impru¬ 
dence, as the letters might have been inter¬ 
cepted. Besides, their plans were most 
indefinite. Blanche cherished the idea that 
in some way she was to substitute herself for 
her cousin, and that when detected, after-the 
other should have escaped, no harm would 
come to her. Her father was much more 
wary and methodical in his zeal. 

To be brief, having established themselves 
in immediate proximity to the convent in 
which Violetta was immured—her uncle 
meantime assuming to be a military officer in 
quest of health—messages, though sometimes 
at intervals of days or weeks, were exchanged 
through the friendly pupil, and a favorable 
moment waited for. By this time the inmate’s 
discontent had manifested itself, and she was 
often subjected to severe penance; making 
her sitnation less endurable, and her prospect 
of escape doubly doubtful. 
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Walter's actual return to England and desire 
to join them where they were, suggested to 
Mr. Wallace the first distinct mode of opera¬ 
tion in behalf of his niece. Soon after, the 
young lady was snatched from her prison and 
secreted in a vault connected with the 
English Chapel. Search was made in vain, 
still it was believed the missing novice could 
not have left the town. 

It had all along been suspected that 
Violetta's desire to return to the world was 
associated with a lover. Certain hints which 
her uncle at the proper time caused to be 
thrown out, falsely revealed to those on the 
watch, that on a given evening, at the Protes¬ 
tant Chapel, Violetta was to be joined in 
marriage—the enemies of Mother Church 
supposing that the ceremony which bound 
her to a husband must sever necessarily all 
her obligations as a religieusc. 

What remains, is sufficiently detailed in the 
conversation which followed the meeting of 
the two parties of fugitives. Blanche had 
rushed to the arms of her husband, who, after 
a long and ardent embrace, led her toward 
Mr. Wallace, saying smilingly: 

“I scarcely know whether that marriage 
was real or fictitious, or which of these lovely 
ladies was bride behind that veil of black 
serge; if I may not now claim as my wife the 
one wiiose hand I hold, then, honored sir, I 
claim the right to demand that she be given 
me without delay.” 

“The marriage was perfectly legal, my son,” 
returned his father-in-iaw. “ My daughter is 
your wife. Violetta was substituted, not at 
the altar but at the porch. They were hurried 
into separate carriages, which were driven in 
opposite directions, to distract those watching 
for their prey, without the daring to make an 
open attack.” 

“Aud you, dearest uncle and cousin,” said 
Violetta, “ were less fortunate than we. You 
were really pursued, and shots were fired into 
the chaise! O, what a fearfully narrow 
escape!” . 

“ Thank God it was an escape, free of all 
harm!” replied her uncle, fervently. 

Afterward, while proceeding on their way 
North, Walter amused his wife aud friends 
with a humorous recital of his mental exer¬ 
cises on the journey to Italy and up to the 
time of the marriage. 


‘“All's well that ends well,’” he added; 
“ you have not turned into an heiress, to dis^ 
appoint me; and—” seriously and looking at 
her with all his soul ill his eyes—‘-ami 
Blanche, you cannot know with what exult¬ 
ant gratitude to Heaveu I beheld your face at 
last, more—far more beautiful even than iny 
memory had painted it. I own to the terrible¬ 
ness of the phantom which the talk of the 
two stranger guests at our wedding had on 
the way conjured up for me.” 

“ You are not in the least danger of receiv¬ 
ing any dowry with your bride, Walter” 
Blanche replied, smiling and blushing at 
her husband's praises. “As to the other 
point, our countrymen must have had refer¬ 
ence to Doretti the danseuse, wlio was sadly 
burnt and di figured by her dress taking fire 
while on the stage. She was in England hist 
year, and, I believe, created quite a sensation; 
which accounts for the interest these friends 
of ours had in her.” 

They journeyed on and arrived at home in 
safety. The first intelligence received from 
the scene of their flight was, that before the 
morning following, the dwelling in which Mr. 
Wallace had resided was razed to the ground 
by the baffled and vengeful mob. Though in 
the pursuit that was made to recover Violetta 
the guests were given ample time to with¬ 
draw from the chapel to their homes, sttch 
was the popular fury, that for successive days 
no Protestant, especially if he were English, 
felt safe abroad. Several attempts were made 
to tire the chapel; until finally the authorities 
felt compelled, for the safety of the village 
aud the convent, to threaten punishment and 
maintain a guard, to give the angry excite¬ 
ment time to cool. 

“Do you suppose, darling; that Cousin 
Violetta could be induced to marry the best 
man in the world ?” inquired Walter Edgren, 
of his wife one day, quite earnestly. 

“Why do you ask? Rather, why should 
she not?” returned Blanche, smiling. 

“ Well, there’s my chum. Will Ashley, wait¬ 
ing my return to Australia. My gold fever 
has gradually subsided; I have doubts about 
taking my wife there—besides, to rob your 
father of you altogether would seem a little 
ungrateful; and then we are rery happy here 
—are we uot, dear? I think—yes, I’ll write 
Will to come home.” 
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